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p------ Another Low Tariff Bargain poorer 





Another opportunity presented itself to cooperate with a great English 
publisher in the manufacture of a large edition of books. The printing 
of our sets while the big edition was being made, the economy of foreign 
manufacture and our own Low Tariff;—this happy combination of 
favorable conditions makes it pogsible to offer 


A Beautiful Imported Set of ) 


Charles Dickens’ * |= 
Best Books 


5S Volumes Bound in Red and Gold, Duotone Illustrations 
3000 Pages Printed from‘ New Plates, on Bible Finish Paper 


FOR ONLY 





For the 
Complete Set 


This is your opportunity to obtain at a very low price a well bound, uniform set of 
the Cream of Dickens;—the Most Entertaining Novels Ever ‘Written. 


But You Must Be Prompt ‘t.*tis Remarkable Bargain 
Our portion of the English Edition is 


Only 3000 Sets 


When they are gone there can be no more at the Reduced Price 


; Send Your 
fhe at “| Order Today 


Enclosed find $1.00 (or $1.30). I accept your offer of E— 


Dickens. Address 
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USE THIS COUPON 

Owin7 to the low price, delivery charges must be paid by the “| 
chaser. By a special rate, we as publishers can send the books 
for 30c if charges are prepaid. If you want us to pay the ex- 
press, add 30c to your remitiance. We suggest this be done, as 
the cost will be higher if paid on delivery. 
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The Charm of Dickens 


Where other writers have thousands 
of admirers, Dickens has millions. 
He is equally beloved by all classes, 
because his stories go straight to 
the heart. 

He possessed to a remarkable de- 
gree the power to delineate charac- 
ter. His people are regarded more 
as human beings than mere charac- 
ters'in books. 

And shis tales:--You open a book 
and immediately a flood of delight- 
ful entertainment bursts upon you. 
You dre unconscious of the effort of 
reading; you forget the printed 
page. So. wonderful is the charm 
of Dickens that you seem to ex- 
perience the things portrayed. 


‘Where else will you find such lum- 


bering comfortable old stage coaches 
filled .with such good company? 
Where else can you enter such dear 
old-fashioned inns, pull your chair 
before a rousing fire, and pass the 


ions? 

In what other books will you find 
such vivid contrasts? Here the 
most joyous of humor, there sombre 
tragedy. Then passages of infi- 
nite tenderness, followed by scorch- 
ing denunciations of laws and cus- 
toms that oppress the poor, the 
dawn-trodden, the weak. 

Thé debtor’s prison, the almshouse, 
the ‘thieves’ dens, the foundling 
asylum, quaint corners of old Lon- 
don, rural old England, Paris seeth- 
ing in ‘the grip of the French Revo- 
lution; you see them all. 

Finishing one of his books is like 
parting with old and dear friends; 
you cannot remain away long, be- 
cause Dickens is one of the few au- 
thors syou can read over and over 
again,.each time finding new inter- 
est and charm. 
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In Next Week’s Issue 


Will begin the series by JOHN GALSWORTHY. There is no more dis- 
tinguished man of letters alive today. These sketches of modern life are as 
penetrating as they are short and vivid. 


WILLIAM JAMES is the idol of the American people. We have the 
true story of how this wise philosopher made over one woman’s life, illustrated 
with facsimiles of the letters he wrote her. 


Another article on education by LINCOLN STEFFENS tells the student 
how to help himself to learning and efficiency. 


A series of silhouettes showing the DEVELOPMENT OF THE DANCE 
make a picturesque and amusing feature, as well as an instructive one. Sil- 
So is dancing. 


houettes are all the style just now. 


A BASEBALL story by Eric Palmer is sure to please the fans, and another 
Chinese lyric by PAI TA-SHUN, with an ancient print, the highbrows. 


SAMUEL GOMPERS will reply to an editorial and McGREGOR will have 
an article on the President and Congress. 


Besides all this, there will be Albert W. Atwood, Oliver Herford and some 
amusing letters. 


Entered at the New York Post Office as second-class matter. Copyright 
pls, by > McClure Publications, Fourth Ave. and 20th Street, 
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Mr. Wilson’s Strength 


MONG the reasons that give the country 

such confidence in President Wilson, there 
is one great underlying reason. The plain, 
progressive citizen all over the land believes that 
Mr. Wilson is the radical leader of the time, well 
educated and thoughtful, but irrevocably set upon 
constant and decided progress toward a more just 
world. The best proof that Mr. Wilson is that 
kind of man lies in his acts, but he has also 
gracefully expressed his conviction in words: 


I am accused of being a Radical. If to seek to go to the 
root is to be a Radical, a Radical I am. After all, every- 
thing that flowers in beauty in the air of heaven draws its 
fairness, its vigor from its roots; nothing living can blossom 
into fruitage unless through nourishing stalks deep-planted 
in the common soil. Up from that soil, up from the silent 
bosom of the earth, rise the currents of life and energy. Up 
from the common soil, up from the great heart of the people, 
rise joyously today streams of hope and determination that 
are bound to renew the face of the earth in glory. I tell you 
that the so-called Radicalism of our time is simply the effort 
of nature to release the generous energies of our people. 


This reputation must not be lost. As long as 
the country believes that he is the radical leader, 
it matters little that he may have touches of bad 
luck; that the reactionary interests may fill 
their newspapers with shrewd talk about not 
giving us more legislation than we can assimilate; 
that the President’s enemies, headed by Mr. 
Hearst, may seize upon the canal tolls, upon the 
death of some individual in Mexico, or upon some 
other pretext, to marshal their forces against 
the President. But once let there be falter- 
ing on his part, or let any faltering in Congress 
seem to be acquiesced in by him, and his great 
weapon will be gone. His factional enemies in 
the party, his natural opponents in the other two 
parties, and the widespread conservative “sys- 
tem” in finance, society and the préss will 
pounce upon him. His triumph will be at an end. 


Honor, Tolls, and History 


OMETIMES it would profit our national 
honor if we would take account of American 
lapses of ethics as well as of American military 
victories. After the Saratoga surrender General 
Gates agreed that the royal troops should march 
out of their camp with all the honors of war, and 
that the whole army should be granted a free pas- 
sage to Great Britain from the port of Boston, 
upon the condition of not serving again in North 
America “during the then existing contest.” 
The troops were first taken to Cambridge and 
then to a remote inland town of Virginia; none 
but officers were restored until the war was over. 
The breach of national faith was attributed to the 





politicians in Congress. The Treaty of Paris 
with Great Britain of 1783 contained among the. 
few terms which were favorable to Great Britain 
a stipulation that there should be no legislation 
in the Colonies against the collection of debts 
due by Americans to British creditors. As soon 
as the troops had withdrawn from the port of 
New York the Colonial legislatures, almost with- 
out exception, set themselves to enacting meas- 
ures in complete repudiation of this provision. 
Of the first of these acts of national bad faith, a 
dispassionate writer says: ““To come off second 
best in a bargain has never been to the taste of 
Americans—the violation of the Saratoga treaty 
remains as a blot in the luster of the American 
Revolution.”” The second act is characterized by 
a friendly critic as “the knavery of a people 
without previous international relations.” 

How do you, O American patriot, like that? 


The Human Touch 


RESIDENT WILSON’S address before the 
National Press Club, sketching intimately 

his private feelings, has won him much applause. 
Doubtless he showed his usual wisdom when he 
put such emphasis on his human side. His ad- 
dress, like all his addresses, contained much of 
interest. Yet, at the risk of seeming entirely 
“inhuman” ourselves, we confess that we would 
rather by far have his little speech to Congress on 
Panama Tolls than this address to the newspaper 
men. We object somewhat bitterly to the Ameri- 
can habit of trying to judge a statesman by his 
personal temperament and its suitability to gen- 
eral mixing. President Wilson has a large ability 
and a large and distinguished mind. He is doing 
a work of immeasurable value. It seems to us 
irritating that so many people should bother their 
heads about exactly what qualities he has from the 
point of view of private sociability. The President 
is far wiser than we, and doubtless took the right 
course, but our own impulse, in a similar situation, 
would have been to tell the public to chase itself. 


Harmony 


HE New York Herald editorially attacks 
Harper’s WEEKLY bitterly for its crusade 
against abuses in the Army. The Herald favored 
Tammany in the last election. It favors privilege 
everywhere. Therefore, its conduct is consistent 
and we do not object to its vindictive hostility to 
ourselves. If the Army is to be made a great 
training school, a poor man’s college, it is a task 
too great to be accomplished without howls, many 
and unhappy from those who belong to the out- 
worn system. 
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No Caption 


* ARPER’S WEEKLY has been banished 
from the Army and Navy Club of New 
York.” 

We hereby offer the reward of one year’s free 
subscription to HaRPER’s WEEKLY to the person 
who sends us the funniest caption for this article 
of news. 


Guess Again 


te was a long time ago that Thoreau said: 


It is impossible to give the soldier a good education with- 
out making him a deserter. His natural foe is the govern- 
ment that controls him. 


What was true in Thoreau’s time ought not to 
be true in ours. 


It Looks Simple 


pers Army ought to be such a fine school of 
discipline and education that the young 
men of the country would compete for the priv- 
ilege of serving in it. A man who had been in it 
two or three years ought to come out more ef- 
ficient in his chosen trade, better equipped with 
an all-around education, developed physically and 
intellectually. This transformation of the Army 
into a splendid modern school, much sought after, 
will not take place until certain remnants of feud- 
alism are removed. Mr. Post’s series, taken en- 
tirely from the records, pointed out those sur- 
vivals. Hence the furious barking from officers 
who have not sufficient imagination to see that 
those who wish to bring the Army up to date 
may be the best friends the Army has. 


Tired Out 


LL the minor injustices rush to the front. 

All that is discouraging and petty leaves 
its proper place in the background, and comes 
tugging at one’s attention. The neglect of a 
friend, the discourtesy of a busy employer, the 
indifference of a child or a stranger, then have 
most weight, and look doleful. 


Unemployment 


NE of the most difficult and most terrible of 

all industrial conditions is the frequent un- 
employment that prevails in many trades. This 
distressing hardship is being studied diligently 
and no doubt many devices will be found for less- 
ening it, but there is one condition that causes it. 
There can be no such thing as general over-pro- 
duction, and, therefore, there can be no general 
excess of labor supply. There can, however, be 
temporary over-production of any given article, 
and here is where the extreme modern speciali- 
zation in industry makes trouble. A man or 
woman who can do one thing only and is thrown 
out of employment, must wait until conditions 
pick up in that particular industry. To think 
out a system by which, with all our extreme spe- 
cialization, there shall never be even a temporary 
failure of adjustment between demand and supply, 
is a task with which we must struggle but in which 
frankly the hopes of complete success seem slight. 





Courage by Railroad Presidents 


[* the fight to repeal the Full Crew Bill being 
carried on at Albany, the railroads deserve 
hearty support. The question of a full crew is 
a technical one, and the railroads are quite right 
in demanding that such a question should be con- 
sidered on its merits, and not through public 
agitation. The officials are saying frankly that 
they mean to fight any unreasonable expense 
put upon them by labor. A full crew should be 
required where it is necessary for safety and health, 
and only there; and in every case the question is 
more fit for the Public Service Commission of the 
several states than for the legislatures acting in 
response to worked-up public excitement. 


Old Age 


X-PRESIDENT TAFT remarked recently, 

perhaps in jest, that sixty was the best age. 
Dr. Osler’s extreme statement in the opposite 
direction is still widely remembered. As a matter 
of fact, itis impossible to generalize on this subject. 
Many are happiest in age, with peace and obser- 
vation of others; many are happiest in youth; 
many in active middle life. A famous surgeon 
was talking the other day about the growth of 
tissues outside of the body in laboratories, one of 
the great experiments now being carried on. He 
remarked that one of the advantages of this work 
might be that it would enable us to tell how old a 
person is. “Now,” he said, “we have no method, 
except how many years ago he was born, which 
is most rough and inaccurate, as a man of forty 
may be older than a man of sixty. Some of the 
tissues which we now have growing outside of the 
body are younger than they were when we 
started them.” Youth and age to him were 
measured by the relative rapidity with which 
the tissues grew, and he used those words with 
perfect simplicity in that sense. 


Edward E. McCall 


i Ayrgander odd his futile fight to be Mayor 
he cursed the newspapers for their assaults 
upon him and at the end he retreated into the 
consolations of his public service commissioner- 
ship. But his wounds, it seems, refuse to heal; 
the complaint he formerly made against the 
newspapers he now makes against his daily mail. 
The letters from cranks are “mountain high.” 
He is sure the newspapers stir them up, for on 
each day that some fresh journalistic attack is 
made, the pile of mail doubles or triples its usual 
mountainous proportions. To cure this evil Mr. 
McCall would suppress the papers, or bring them 
under a rigid censorship. We can suggest an 
easier cure. It would be for McCall to read over 
the returns of the last election and then resign. 


Ulster 


& peor preposterous performance of the British 
army officers in regard to service in Ulster 
suggests that England might be safer if she had 
something like our West Point, instead of a 
system which confines her officers to younger 
sons of the nobility and others who are able to 
pay for their own military education. 
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Tom Johnson 


LEVELAND, Ohio, has yet to raise a suit- 
able memorial to Tom L. Johnson, who died 
three years ago, April 10. Perhaps, though, it 
is raising one unconsciously in the new habits of 
thinking. Chief of these is the tendency to value 
men for what they are, rather than for what they 
have. Tom found it a money-worshiping city and 
left it a worshiper of ideals. The change has gone 
far enough to produce a peculiar atmosphere. In 
street cars (which still carry you 15 miles for 
3 cents), at curb assemblages, wherever men meet, 
you hear them talking of their city. The man on 
the street in Cleveland has a civic sense and some 
kind of civic vision. The struggle which brought 
this forth was a travail of tragedy for Mayor Tom; 
but few lives have been spent to better advantage. 


A Good Citizen 
AVID O. IVES was a man whom we had 


hoped to see on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. He was a man who had taken a 
leading and very valuable part in railroad prog- 
ress in New England at much cost to himself. He 
was sensitive, and it hurt his feelings to be on the 
firing line and have society attacking his motives. 
His conscience, however, was even greater than 
his sensitiveness. He went ahead with the great 
railroad reform fight and did a strong man’s work. 
His integrity and his courage were fully appreci- 
ated by those who best understand. When he 
was suggested for the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission, he was enthusiastically backed by the | 
New England Boards of Trade. His death was a | 


loss, national in scope. His example will live. 


Almost a Victory 


HE movement for a codrdinate college for 


The Future of War 


AST week we pointed out how future warfare is 
likely to be affected by our increasing knowl- 






edge of light rays used to touch off explosives at | 
a great distance. Here is another thought for | 


those of military trend. Suppose submarines 
should develop to two or three thousand tons 
and carry a corresponding equipment, and aero- 
planes and balloons should show a corresponding 
development. The battleship then would have 
no chance against the coast defence. Indeed, it 


probably has far less now than is appreciated. | 


Therefore; we do not think residents of the United 


| States ought to sit up all night fearing attacks 


from Germany or Japan. 


Who Dominate? 


O up to a news-stand, look over all the period- 
icals displayed, and decide whose taste in 

the main they are aimed to meet, and perhaps 
you will decide that it is the taste of the idle or 
half-idle women, many of whom live in flats, or 
in houses in which they have so much service that 
they need to do but little themselves. Doubtless 
you also will decide that this taste which domi- 


| nates our current literature is not a high taste. 
| Possibly you will reach the conclusion that it is 


poetic justice; that in establishing a system of 
society in which women are not called upon to 
exercise all their faculties and all their strength, we 
have brought upon ourselves punishment, causing 
their influence to make for the commonplace. 


The Ahasuerans 


E learn from the ancient book of Esther 
that King Ahasuerus made a great feast 


| to his princes and servants, Queen Vashti at the 


women in the University of Virginia won by | 


a majority of nine in the Senate, but was de- 
feated by six votes in the. House. A dozen men 
who had promised to: support the measure went 
back on their word at the last afternoon session. 
What influences changed their views is not yet his- 
tory. The fight was a brilliant one and did much 
to educate the state. It developed in the women 
of Virginia team work, courage and devotion. 
Next time, they ought to win. Meantime, a little 
tired, they are reforming their lines for a fresh 
attack. Credit, by the way, ought to be given 
to the one newspaper in Richmond that gave 
earnest support. Without the Journal, those who 
favored the college would have been practically 
voiceless in Richmond. These changes cannot be 
brought about in a night, and a defeat as close as 
this one is almost equivalent to a victory. 


A Dog Story 


i Sooace attitude of some people toward progress 
reminds us of the point of view of a dog of 
our acquaintance. He was a sheep dog, and had 
acquired the habit of running toward flocks of 
sheep, up toward the front of the group, and steer- 
ing them in the direction he wanted them to go. 
The automobile came in, and he acquired the 
same habit of attacking the automobile in front. 
The consequence was he did not last very long. 


same time giving a party to the ladies of the 
Court, and that on the seventh day of the feast, 
the king being “merry with wine’’, sent for the 
queen ‘‘to show the people and the princes her 
beauty : for she was fair to look upon.” The queen 
refused to become a spectacle .at the bidding of 
her drunken lord, and her refusal produced a 
cataclysm in the Empire. The king was “very 
wroth’’, the matter became an affair of State, 
and the Cabinet was called together—‘‘the wise 
men which knew the times.” These seven 
princes deliberated and concluded thus: 


This deed of the queen shall come abroad unto all women, 
so that they shall despise their husbands in their eyes, when 
it shall be reported. . . . If it please the king, let there 
go a royal commandment from him, That Vashti come 
no more before King Ahasuerus; and let the king give her 
royal estate unto another that is better than she. And 
when the king’s decree which he shall makeshall be published 
throughout all his empire, all the wives shall give to their 
husbands honor, both to great and small. And the king 

sent letters into all the king’s provinces, that every 


man should bear rule in his own house. 


| 


| 


Possibly there were “contempt and wrath” in 
spite of the royal decree, and every man bore rule 
in his own house thereafter to exactly the same ex- 
tent as before, and the wives gave honor to their 
husbands who were great, and not to those who 
were small; but the heart of masculine opposition 
to woman’s fuller life is often the fear that “the 
women shall despise their husbands in their eyes.” 























“All my town impressions of Russia have a peculiar tone, quite unlike my memories of other countries” 


Russia and England 


By H. G. WELLS 


ME. WELLS has a faculty for observation, among the best possessed by a modern writer. He has 

just been to Russia for the first time. He sees there a striking similarity in outward appearances 
between the English and the Russians, a similarity that America usually does not think of as existing 
between these races. But when it comes to essentials of character and thought he believes the Russians 
are very different from the English, simpler and more direct. And they care more for spiritual things 


HAVE just spent two weeks in Russia and I find my 

mental arms full of such a jumble of impressions and 

ideas as no other country has ever thrust into them. 
I stagger under the load and it will take me months of 
reflection before I can begin to sort out this indiscrim- 
inate loot, this magnificent confusion of gifts. I will 
tell now just a few things haphazard. There are a mul- 
titude of pictures left upon my mind and some of them 
among the most beautiful pictures I have ever seen; there 
is the Kremlin’s clustering domes and cupolas and crosses 
glowing in the soft sunlight of a mild winter’s afternoon 
and beyond it all Moscow with every cross aflame; there 
is the darkly glittering gold inside the cathedral of the 
Assumption and there is a view of sunset upon the river 
Volhovo when I was driving in a sledge upon the ice of 
the river. For the week-end that bisected my visit I 
spent at a country house about ten miles from the station 
of Volhovo and on the bank of the river, and the journey 
to and from the station was made in a sledge. It 
thawed on Sunday and the surface of the ice was covered 
with inch-deep lakes of water and so rotten with snowy 
slush that always we seemed near upsetting and once we 
upset altogether. This water rippled a little under a 
chilly breeze and except for that it might have been an 
under-sky; the sledges that followed us hung low be- 
tween clear sky and clear water, they were black against 
the serene levels of sunset color, pink and gold and 
mauve, and their high-arched yokes nodded over the 
heads of the horses; all the land of Russia was a low 
black bank to the left and a low black bank to the right 
with only a few clumps of stunted trees to break their 
horizontal line and, very small and far off, the bulbs and 
roofs of a monastery. .. . 

All my town impressions of Russia have a peculiar 
tone quite unlike my memories of other countries. It is 
I think because of the dominance of black and gold in the 
picture; nearly all the shop names and hotel names and 
such-like inscriptions are done black and gold, the two 
intensest strokes of vision, and this gives the town effects 
a vigor I have never seen before. But England is the 
land of half-tones; one finds gray and blue-gray and soft 
gold even in her greenery; the colors of Russian land- 
scape and the colors of Russian art—real Russian art 
that is to say—are among the most manifest of our dif- 
ferences. I have only seen Russia in winter but I am 
6 


sure that the spring greens of Russia must be emerald and 
sharp and emphatic; even in mid-winter the fire and 
the birch stems contrive emphatic effects. 


ANP about our differences, that naturally is a large 

part of my armful, for the first interest of the foreign 
visitor to any country is the making of comparisons. 
Are the English and Russians remarkably alike or re- 
markably dissimilar? So far as the look of things goes, 
it is the likeness surprises me. Russians certainly look 
more like Englishmen than any other people I have ever 
been among. They not only look like Englishmen but 
they move like Englishmen, they hold their hands and 
arms and sit in chairs like Englishmen and their disposi- 
tion in costume is English. And the Russian women are 
English too, with a kind of natural freshness and an inat- 
tention to smartness that contrasts vividly with the 
French or American woman. They are far more English 
than the Americans in style and carriage and intonation. 
You can tell whether people talking in the next room are 
English or American, but not whether they are English 
or Russian. Coming to Russia as I did by way of Berlin 
this similarity of Russian and English was the more strik- 
ing. In Berlin one could distinguish English people 
thirty yards off. In Russia they are indistinguishable. 
The audiences at the performances of the ““Three Sisters” 
and ‘‘Hamlet” that I watched at the Moscow Art Theater 
might have been the younger and brighter half of the 
London Fabian Society; the people that poured out into 
the corridors from the Ballet might have poured out of 
the Albert Hall. The crowd in the streets, more particu- 
larly in the evenings after the shops are lit, is exactly like 
an English crowd except that most of the men wear fur 
hats and caps instead of bowlers and that there are no 
soft felt hats at all. Only once or twice have I been 
struck by an un-English physiognomy in the population. 
One of these occasions was when I visited the St. Peters- 
burg People’s Palace. At that popular assembly there 
were many Finns and also a number of Great Russian 
soldiers who had a peculiar broad facial type that is 
rarely seen in England. They reminded me of Gorky 
and like him they were tall men and they moved slowly 
and thoughtfully. But the mass of the gathering in its 
physique and manners was exactly like what one would 
see at a festival in the People’s Palace at Whitechapel 
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except that there were far fewer Semitic faces. And the 
distinctive beards and caps of the cabmen in St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow bring out the fact that many of them 
have pointed noses with incurved bridges, a sort of nose 
that is uncommon in Britain. But it is just the univer- 
sal likeness that throws up peculiar individuals and 
peculiar little features of this sort. I find I sit easily 
with Russians even when we cannot exchange a word 
of comprehensible speech, I feel I know what their 
motives and what their movements are going to be 
and why they look at me and what they are going 
to think. Our English sources of information about 
Russia come from a peculiar people who suffer from 
peculiar grievances. They had left me quite unprepared 
for this intimate resemblance. 


GUBSEQUENT experiences have not removed this 
first impression of an astonishing resemblance and 
sympathy; they have only added to it something else. 
And that something else is a realization of a profound 
difference. I perceive now more clearly than I did at 
first that not only are the Russians and the English as 
alike as two gloves, but that they are as different as left 
and right. They are as different as east and west, as 
positive and negative, as midday and midnight, albeit the 
figures are the same. Or perhaps, to take a better image, 
they are as different as a wood engraving and a color 
print of exactly the same thing. 
I do not discover any explanation for this difference, 
I cannot even say whether it is something in the training 
and tradition or something in the race. It comes to me in 
a variety of aspects and all I can do is to tell just one or 
two of the chief of these. And quite the chief is that the 
Russian is profoundly religious. Italy abounds in noble 
churches because the Italians are artists and architects; 
a church is an essential part of the old English social 
system; but Moscow glitters with two thousand crosses 
because the people are organically Christian. I feel in 
Russia that for the first time in my life I am in a country 
where Christianity is alive. The people I saw crossing 
themselves whenever they passed a church, the bearded 
men who kissed the relics in the church of the Assump- 
tion, the unkempt grave-eyed pilgrim, with his ragged 
bundle on his back and his little tin tea-kettle slung in 
front of him, who was standing quite still beside a pillar 
in the same church, have no parallels in England. In 
comparison England is altogether irreligious. The 
English churches in our city streets stand, as it were, 
apart and forgotten; Saint Paul’s cathedral floats over 
London like a neglected ornament in a busy house; if you 
go in you will find the most beautiful music, the most 
appreciative of audiences—for it is an audience, not a con- 
gregation—and no sense of worship. Visibly as invisibly 
Saint Paul’s cathedral in London and all it symbolizes is 
made up of shadowy grays and delicate lines and soft 





indistinctnesses, in supreme contrast with the wrought 
brass, the burnished gold, the chanting and the smell of 
incense of Russia. 

Now it is remarkable that when I turn from the Rus- 
sian altars to what I suppose is the opposite pole of 
Russian life, to the intelliganza and to the life of the skep- 
tical classes as I find it represented in plays and novels 
and the stories that are told to me, I still find exactly the 
same contrast with England. It is not therefore a mere 
difference of creed that we are dealing with. I still find 
the Russian earnest and simple and warm and religious. 
He still believes in a real presence. In the crises of life 
the “emancipated”’ Russian stops to talk philosophy and 
weigh moral values as his orthodox brother prays or 
goes upon a pilgrimage. These things are more real to 
them than action. For both of them there is a tribunal 
where verdicts matter more than the bare facts, the prac- 
ticalities of life, the superficialities of life. They may 
give that tribunal different names or no name at all, but it 
is there, inside them. “But what is the good of talking 
now?’’ asks the Englishman in an extremity, confessing 
himself entirely engaged by practicality. In an extrem- 
ity the Russian always talks. 


}°ROM plays and books I could, if I had the industry, 

extract a hundred instances to point this comparison. 
It is manifest even in suicide. The Englishman kills him- 
self on practical grounds, because the game is up, be- 
cause he is disgraced, because there is nothing else to be 
done. He kills himself, I admit, rarely. Russians will 
tolerate misfortunes and ignominies and their own mis- 
behavior to an extent that Englishmen would declare 
intolerable and on the other hand kill themselves on a 
high theoretical score, because life is imperfect or will 
inadequate or love has gone astray. It is not that they 
are less realist than the English but because their sense 
of’ reality goes deeper. That I think, if I must general- 
ize, is the key to very many of the contrasts between us. 
The English seem to have no real beliefs, their church is 
a phantom, their monarchy a constitutional influence, 
their lives ruled by appearances and uncontrolled by con- 
science and heart searchings. No man talks of his reli- 
gion or discusses his aims in life; it may be that English- 
men have no religion and no aims in life. In default there 
is respectability. In Russia things are taken seriously. 
The Russian’s soul, just as much as his churches and his 
pictures and his children’s toys, is done in stronger, sim- 
pler, more emphatic colors. His religion is real, his 
monarchy is real, his life is a business of passionate self- 
examination, because he has faith. Russia is full of 
faith, overflowing with faith, the ointment runs down 
upon the beard; and I who am an Englishman and have 
thought much of England all my life, do not know 
whether England has any faith at all or if only it is very 
subtly and deeply hidden. 





Doctor Allyn has gained a national reputation as a food expert. From his laboratory at Westfield he has set 
a new standard for prepared food. It is not only his ability, integrity, and reliability which have caused his 
reputation to grow so rapidly. It is also the fact that he has invented a new method of attacking adulteration. 
Instead of confining his efforts to condemning malefactors, he has laid his emphasis on praising the best products. 
He shows up poison and adulterations incidentally only. He spends most of his time advising people to buy the 
products that are purest. The consequence is that manufacturers all over the country are falling over themselves 
in an effort to live up to his standards, which are higher than the standards required by law. 

Doctor Allyn is about to begin a Department in HarPER’s WEEKLY, made up of short notes and comments 
on questions of pure food, as they come up, from week to week. He will also comment upon related phases of 
hygiene, such as what kind of a man needs a great deal of exercise, what kind of a man ought to eat a hearty meal, 
and who ought to live on breakfast foods. His comments will be based upon the latest and best medical opinion. 


His Department will start at a near date. 





PMUES uonTEL 
LINCOLN STEFFENS 


By James MontGoMErRY FLAGG 


THs drawing by Mr. Flagg is not printed merely because the editor is pleased 

with the series of articles that Mr. Steffens is running in the WEEKLY. It is 
printed partly for old time’s sake. We were once the worst reporter in New York 
City. At that time, Mr. Steffens was the best. Largely through his personal influ- 
ence we reached a position where the city editor gave us the most important assign- 
ments instead of merely letting us go down to the dock to see whether the ships came in 
on time. Mr. Steffens became city editor. We worked on his paper and learned a lot 
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“Tt is the boys and girls who should tackle the problem of reforming the world” 










How to Get an Education Even in College 


By LINCOLN STEFFENS 


Illustrated by Herb Roth 


R. STEFFENS’ article on “Culture and Agriculture” was so successful that we 


urged him to go ahead along similar lines. 
an Education Even in College,” we thought that was a great subject. 


ing how they can get into the dem- 

ocratic movement they see going 
onallabout them. It’s romance in them; 
it’s youth; it’s natural. Itisright. They 
ought to get into the swim, and they 
shouldn’t have to wait till they grow up 
and graduate. They should go right in 
now, head over heels; literally; and there’s 
away inforthem. And it’s a college way; 
an undergraduate way. But they don’t 
take it, or won’t. They prefer the way of 
the world. I find, when I sound their 
eagerness, that they are thinking of getting 
“out” into politics or a reform fight they 
have read about, or on a newspaper in the 
city orintoa social settlement in the slums. 
There’s a philanthropic strain in their 
strain to do good. So they miss the mark. 

Students don’t see that they are the per- 
sons and that their schools and colleges are 
the places to go to work on. 

“But there’s nothing doing here,”’ they 
say, when I suggest that. 

“True,” I answer, “but isn’t that a 
reason for starting something?” 

Their faces go blank. They are like 
poets who are inspired by poetry: they 
don’t see life. They are imitators, schol- 
ars. They can’t take the inspiration of 
the democratic movement and, applying 
it to themselves in their environment, 
start something democratic in college. 

“But what—” they ask, when I put it 
to them in conversation, “what can we 
start in college?” 

“Oh,” I answer, “if you are not afraid 
of being too radical, you might start a 
movement for education in college; self- 
education; or, if that is too radical, work 
for representative government, for the 
representation of the student body in the 


(aur students are forever ask- 


election of professors, officers and the 
president, and in the drawing-up of 
the curriculum.” 

And while their eyes and mouths are 
open, I throw in a reminder that even 
women are doing that much. They are 
ahead of college-men. They are demand- 
ing a voice in government. Then I add 
that labor, especially the lowest, most 
troublesome class of least “educated” 
labor, the I. W. W., are educating them- 
selves for self-government, not only in 
politics, but in the very shops and mills 
where they work. They are ’way ahead 
of college-men. 

Everybody's ahead of college-students. 

Why? They stick their heads out of 
the dormitory windows and watch us 
going off to the strike in the next town; 
they see we are interested, excited, even 
anxious, and they want to go to our strike. 
Sometimes they join the militia to get to 
the scene of the “fun”; nay, they have 
been known to become “scab” motor- 
men and conductors to be “in it.” It 
never seems to occur to them to start a 
strike of their own in college. Why not? 

They have the chance of their sweet, 
young, foolish lives right at home in Cam- 
bridge, Princeton, Madison, Berkeley. 
Suppose they should rise up and demand 
an education. And think of New Haven! 
A Brandeis at Yale would have a greater 
opportunity for service, and courage, and 
work, and fun there than the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad ever 
was! He’d find the same sort of men in 
control, with the same ideas and—well, 
similar results. Why should the stu- 
dents of today put up with the faculties 
and the ideas and the methods by which 
their fathers were taught to wreck banks, 





When he suggested “How to Get 


Here is the result 


railroads and insurance companies; cor- 
rupt states, cities and the nation; and— 
and “patronize” colleges? 

It seems to me that the idea of democ- 
ratizing education can be so plainly, so 
simply, so—rudely stated that even a 
college-student can be taught to see it. 
And that’s what is going on in the world. 
Everything is being democratized. That’s 
what all these movements mean in poli- 
tics, business, industry, and labor; in 
science, art, journalism and feminism. 
They are not “‘reform” movements; they 
are only called that. What they all mean 
at bottom is that mankind is making 
towards self-control. 


HAT’S what democracy means: self- 

government, and so democracy should 
begin, like charity, at home. Even in 
education. I must be a self-made man 
or I’m not made at all—only born and 
bred and “finished,” which too often 
means ended. Or, to put it another way, 
since I happen to be a journalist, my part 
is not to join the army as a soldier, but 
to follow it as a journalist; not to reform 
other men and cities, but myself and my 
newspapers; not to join a party or a 
union and so help democratize govern- 
ment and business; that’s only my part 
asacitizen. As aman anda reporter my 
part in the great world-movement should 
be to turn first myself, then journalism 
and finally literature yellow. 

And so the student’s job, as a student, is 
to democratize education and, as a man, to 
educate himself. 

To show what I mean, let me abands 
the literary line of my logical argu 
ment and in a perfectly yellow way re- 
spond to the reader’s demand for an 
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example. I was loafing in Vienna once 
with a group of American medical stu- 
dents. It must have been about 1891-2. 
To kill time and develop a thirst, I went 
with them to a lecture. The professor 
was a famous eye specialist, with a big 
practice. He was late, and the students 
looked at one another, impatiently, till 
at the end of five minutes they became 
indignant. They scraped their feet back 
and forward on the floor—a German cus- 
tom—and both the Germans and the for- 
eigners did it. It made a loud noise and 
raised the dust, but it brought the pro- 
fessor to time. He came running in, all 
out of breath, and he apologized. He 
apologized very humbly, and at length; 
so long indeed, that the students made 
that scraping noise again. He stopped 
his apology and began the lecture. He 
stuck to his subject for awhile, but by 
and by he shot off pleasantly upon an 
historical excursion which interested me. 
Not those students, however. They 
ceased note-taking; they looked at one 
another and they gave him about three 
minutes for his trip. Then they scraped 
the floor as before. The professor quit 
that story as if it were hot. He got back 
to his subject, and he kept his eye on the 
eye for the rest of the hour. 


HIS was new to me; it wasn’t to my 
American friends, but over the beer 
they told me about it. I wasn’t a reporter 
then, so I didn’t verify it, and as a student 
among students, I may not have got the 
facts exactly right. But this was the 
story as they gave it to me. They said 
that before their day, when American 
students first went to Vienna, they used 
to take the ordinary German courses. 
Each course would take a semester or two. 
But they were post-graduates, those stu- 
dents, from American medical schools 
and impatient to get what they had come 
for and return home to practice. So 
they lost all patience with the way med- 
icine was taught at the University of 
Vienna. It often happened that a spe- 
cialist, like the 
eye-man I had 
heard, who 
had mastered 
his subject and 
added by dis- 
covery to its 
science, would 
give acourse the 
title of which in- 
dicated that he 
would tell just 
what he best of 
all men knew: 
allabouthisown 
contribution to 
his subject. But 
he would start 
the semester 
with what the 
Egyptians may 
have known, 
give his opinion, 
with reasons, of 
what the Greeks 
learned about 
it; prove what 
the Romans 
didn’t know, 
and then grope 
through its his- 
tory during the 
Middle Ages. 
Toward the end 
of the term he 
would get down 
to modern dis- 
coveries and 


finally, as he reached himself and what he 
really knew, the bell rang and he wished 
the meek, disciplined, hard-working Ger- 
man students a pleasant vacation. 


Yee. said my aggressive, insubordi- 
nate, offensive American doctors, 
“this didn’t go.” There was alot of kicking 
about it, and at last some reformer among 
them proposed a scheme. They took the 
college-book, listed the professors they 
wanted to hear and agreed upon the par- 
ticular knowledge which they suspected 
them of having and which they coveted. 
Then they called on the said professors, 
one by one, and, in brief, asked each one 
how much money and how few hours he 
would take to tell all he knew about that 
particular point; and that only. The 
professors named a price, high for Aus- 
tria, low for the United States; agreed to 
do the business in, say, six lectures or ten 
or twenty, and the bargains were struck. 
The students were to organize the classes, 
do all the business and the professor was 
to be on hand at certain hours and tell 
certain things and—nothing else. No 
recitations; no marks; no examinations; 
no degrees and (except of the professors 
by the students’ feet) no discipline. 

And that’s right; it is democratic; 
and it is education. Those Viennese 
professors were not educators. They had 
nothing to do with education in those 
short, special courses. Education was 
the students’ affair. And education is 
the students’ affair. Madame Mon- 
tessori sees that, even for babies, and 
those students at Vienna had it. Those 
lecturers were specialists hired by the 
students themselves to tell the students 
what the students wanted to know; not 
what the president and faculty thought 
they ought to know. There were other 
courses for that: ‘“‘cultural’’ courses; 
managed from above; managed wrong, 
as those first impudent Americans saw. 

College professors have no more business 
giving us an education or even a “lesson” 
than a mayor has to “give” us good gov- 
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“It’s only students (and teachers and other educated people) and the pauperized poor 





who approve nowadays of philanthropy” 


ernment, or a millionaire has to give us or 
our colleges or ourchurches money. Labor 
sees that; democratic workingmen don’t 
want their employer to be good to them; 
they hate all welfare work; and they are 
right. Soare the women whoare beginning 
to object to kind husbands and chivalrous 
gentlemen and puerile, effeminate gov- 
ernment by manhood suffrage. 

It’s only students (and teachers and 
other educated people) and the pauper- 
ized poor who approve nowadays of 
philanthropy, and even the pauperized 
poor are ahead of our boys and girls. 
The pauperized poor take as much as they 
can get; the poor students take as little. 


UT the students are astir. Out at 
Seattle, last fall, the students of the 
University of Washington struck against 
the acceptance of a gift of chimes from 
Col. Blethen, the proprietor of a “successful 
newspaper.” The reason they gave was 
bad: it was the tainted money idea. 
They said that Col. Blethen was a “‘bad 
man,” ran a “bad paper,” backed “‘bad 
politics” and ‘“‘bad business,” so his 
money was “bad money.” That’s silly; 
it sounds like the grown-up logic of my 
generation and is unworthy of a coming 
generation; and their conduct was moral 
and cruel. When the trustees and part 
of the faculty accepted the bells and 
squelched the students, they set about 
raising money to pay back the price of 
them to the “bad” rich man! Col. 
Blethen isn’t a bad man. He’s only a 
man; a product of Seattle and the young 
State of Washington, just as the state 
university is and as those students are— 
with their immoral passion to punish in- 
dividuals. But no matter about that. 
The chimes are good, and the students’ 
strike was good. It wasa start. It was 
a protest against gifts and patronage and 
philanthropy; and some day may serve 
as a precedent for that student body to 
object to taking good money from good 
men; to the acceptance of any money 
from anybody but themselves and their 
state. And this 
and similar in- 
cidents_ else- 
where may be 
the beginnings 
of a more gen- 
eral student 
movement 
against taking 
anythin g— 
even an educa- 
tion, even good 
discipline— 
from above 
down. 

This would 
mean a revolu- 
tion in edu- 
cation. 

Yes. But 
that’s what we 
want or, to be 
more _ precise, 
it’s what we 
need. Certainly 
that’s what we 
educated peo- 
ple lack, unless 
we got it in life 
after we took 
our degrees. 
And I think it’s 
ashametoleave 
culture out in 
the street with 
religion and 
politics and 
business. Why 
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shouldn’t the colleges have it? I ask it 
in all seriousness. 

Education is very important. Edu- 
cation is often suggested as a prerequi- 
site to reform; any kind of essential re- 
form. It’s a good suggestion; not so 
good as some others; but it’s well meant. 
There are difficulties in the way of acting 


upon it. One is that the suggestion 
comes from too many educated people 
with the thought in 
their heads that 
everybody ought to 


have the kind of 
education they 
have, so that we'd 
all see things alike 
and—as they do. 
The other difficulty 
is akin to this one. 
It is that the kind 
of education which 
produces this sug- 
gestion is a system, 
and so bad, and so 
essentially a part 
of the whole wrong 
system of our civi- 
lized life that we 
might be nearer the 
practical truth if 
we should turn our 
statement hind- 
side in front, and 
meekly say that 
reform—all sorts of 
fundamental reform 
—is a prerequisite 
to education. 


UT it takes too 
much real cul- 
ture to say that sin- 





tions, but against prostitution, moving 
pictures and the beautiful tango; wo- 
men breaking man-made laws to legalize 
their right to make woman-made laws 
and so improve men. And here am I, for 
a bad example again, busying myself with 
the reform of colleges and college-students 
with Harper’s WEEKLY still in need of 
improvement. Everybody is for the re- 
form of everybody else. And so we have 








reform education and the students. But 
the teachers are taught. They went 
through the same (or as bad) schools and 
colleges as they now teach in, and they 
learned what those schools had to teach, 
and they learned their methods of teach- 
ing. And they were well taught, too; 
they were usually picked students, picked 
for grinding. So they are ground; they 
can’t think any more; can’t learn. We'd 
better begin with 
the college stu- 
dents, and pre- 
pare them to teach 
new things in 
a new way. But 
wecan’t. Wehave 
no teachers to 
teach them new 
things and new 
ways. We'll have 
to begin lower 
down, with the 
children. And 
that’s beginning to 
be done; the Mon- 
tessori and other 
systems are start- 
ing reforms in the 
primary schools 
and the homes. 
But it’s on a small 
scale, and it is up 
against the mothers 
and fathers who 
were produced and 
reduced by the 
same old schools. 
They can not learn 
new things and 
new ways; not 
easily. If you 
think it out thus 
as a cultured mind 








cerely, so [ll not 
say it. For I don’t 
believe it, not sin- 
cerely. I believe 
that reform must 
begin, as it is actually beginning, every- 
where at once. We have it in politics and 
government; in business and finance; in 
labor and industry; we see it among men, 
among women, among the clergy, even, 
and now the teachers at their conventions 
and in their publications are showing a 
disposition to look for the need of reforms 
in the schools and colleges. They have 
been a bit slow, but so have the poets, the 
writers and the painters, the artists gener- 
ally and the scientists; the doctors and 
the lawyers. All the cultured trades and 
classes have held back; no doubt because 
they were cultured; and prosperous; and 
bent too much upon reforming others. 
Philanthropy again. And, then, too, the 
system’s system of education has had a 
tendency to produce men with minds so 
filled to the brim with what was known 
and so sealed with convictions about 
what wasn’t known, that they had no 
room for the world’s news and opinions. 

That is all coming right, however. It 
was of a piece with the wrong start re- 
form made everywhere; with the ten- 
dency to begin with the reform of the 
other fellow. And we all made it. I 
tried to reform cities before I tackled 
journalism and myself. And some of us 
still are in that stage. You see business 
men trying to reform politics; politicians 
trying to reform convicts in prison; the 
clergy preaching, not to their congrega- 


“You'll decide that the way to begin is by killing off everybody alive, and taking 
some monkeys, begin again to breed a race of men who will go to school and 
college desiring to learn” 


the teachers sitting down solemnly around 
the problem of educating boys and girls, 
while the boys (and girls) are panting to 
get out of college to be at the problem of 
reforming the world. 

And—and—this is the comedy of it all— 
the educated world, and part of the unedu- 
cated, regard the problem of education as the 
nub of the problem of world-reform! 


pe that way, it makes my proposition 
sound absurd. For my proposition 

is that it is the boys and girls who 
should tackle the problem of reforming 
the world by tackling the problem of edu- 
cation. But I don’t care. I have three 
good reasons for my course. One is 
scientific; it is based upon the psycholog- 
ical observation that young students 
prefer hard, big jobs, like municipal re- 
form, to easy little jobs like a proposition 
in trigonometry. The second is yellow 
journalistic; I want to interest my read- 
ers. The third is democratic; I am right. 
The first question that arises in a con- 
sideration (from the outside) of the prob- 
lem of educating mankind for self-gov- 
ernment is like the first poser in the gen- 
eral reform proposition. It is, Where 
shall we begin? Shall we, for example, 
begin with the teachers? That would be 
the typical procedure of reform—from 
above. Let us say then that we will re- 
form the teachers, and let the teachers 


should, you will 
get all tangled 
up in the ring 
of logic and the 
circle of reason. You'll decide that 
the way to begin is by killing off 
everybody alive, and taking some mon- 
keys, begin again to breed a race of 
men who will go to school and college 
desiring to learn. For that’s all we 
really need. 

But I'll stick to my own circle, and an- 
swer the profound first question in edu- 
cation as I did that of reform: 

Educational reform should begin every- 
where at once, with the mother and the 
child; with the teacher and the pupil; 
with the professor and the student. That 
is reform. That will begin the reform of 
the whole system of education and finally 
may help reform the whole system of life. 
But democracy—which is the real thing 
under and back of and ahead of reform— 
democracy should begin in education 
with the students themselves. They 
have got to get of themselves, for them- 
selves, by themselves—a desire to know 
and to understand. And, if they'll give 
me another hearing and the editor will 
give me the space, say next week,* I'll 
give those idiots that hang out of the 
windows and wish they could run with 
me to a fire or a strike a hint as to 
how to start a fire and a strike not 
only in college, but in their own souls, 
which, as they now know, are the centers 
of the universe. 

*All right. Itis ago. [Editor of Harrer’s WEEKLY.] 


If you liked the article that you have just read, you will want to get next week’s paper to see what Mr. Steffens says about “How to 





Get an Education Out of Your Own Soul.” 
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WHAT EASTER MEANS TO THEM 
By Ernest Funr 
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by Guy Peéne 


JOHN GALSWORTHY’S series of ten stories tllustrated 


an the next number 


Du Bois begins 





Oriental and Occidental Music 


By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


Translated from the original Bengalee by Basanta Koomar Roy 


N the West Mr. Tagore is known as a poet, but he is primarily famous as a writer, singer, and 


composer of songs. 


His poems are read by the thousands, but his songs are sung by the millions. 


Millions of Indian peasants who are deliberately kept in illiteracy and ignorance by the ruling power, 
and who do not know even by reputation the great poet, sing his songs morning, noon and night 


went to a concert to hear a famous 

singer. Her name just escapes 
my memory, but I guess it was Madame 
Nilsson or Madame Albani. I never be- 
fore had heard such a powerfully rich 
voice. Even the great singers in my 
own country cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of singing for singing’s sake. Men 
whose voices are quite incapable of using 
high and low notes properly feel no 
hesitancy in singing rather indifferently. 
There is a reason for this. In our country 
the connoisseurs of music do not mind 
the defects in presentations, for they 
create in their imagination the ideal as 
they listen to a song, and in this creation 
find perfect joy. It is for this that they 
look with disdain upon the supposed per- 
fection of a song sung only in a sweet 
voice. The real nature of the thing finds 
its fullest expression in its original beauty 
through outward harshness and compara- 
tive imperfection. This is like the out- 
ward poverty of Shiva—a poverty that is 
glorified in its utter nakedness. 

The spirit of this philosophy is alto- 
gether absent in Europe. There the out- 
ward finish must be flawless to make any 
favorable impression on the audience. 
The least defect makes the performance a 
total failure. We here do not mind a bit if 
we have to wait half an hour watching the 
players turning the pegs of tanpura or 
tuning the tobla with a hammer. In Eu- 
rope these preliminaries are attended to 
behind the curtain; there everything be- 
fore the public gaze must be the very 
acme of perfection. It is for this reason 
that the voice of a singer must be without 
the least trace of any weakness. 

In India our best thoughts are en- 
grossed in the devotion to song, and we 
have to overcome the difficulties mainly 
in the song; in Europe devotion to voice 
is their first concern, and they perform 
most complicatedly wonderful feats with 
it. An appreciative audience in India is 
content to listen to the beauty of the song 
alone; but in Europe they listen to the 
singing of the song. In Brighton I no- 
ticed the same thing—that lady’s tech- 
nique of singing was phenomenally won- 


(} = during my stay in Brighton I 


derful. It seemed to me that she with 
ease was driving a circus horse in her 
voice. The ripples of transparent melody 
that were playing on her vocal chords 
were expressing themselves without the 
least obstruction. However wonder- 
struck I might have been that day, I must 
confess that I was not moved in the least 
by those songs. Especially those places 
where she tried to imitate the singing of 
birds appeared exceedingly ridiculous to 
me. On the whole I felt that her voice 
was transcending the normal limita- 
tions of the human voice. Afterwards I 
was much relieved at listening to the songs 
of male singers, particularly the tenors. 
For it was not like the lamentation of a 
storm wind without any form—in it could 
be traced the emanation of voice from vocal 
chords made of human blood and muscles. 


VENTUALLY, by repeated hearing 
and constant study I began to ap- 
preciate European music. But still I hold 
that the provinces of Western and East- 
ern music are distinctly separate. They 
do not lead through the same gates into 
the same chambers of the heart. Euro- 
pean music is, as it were, strangely en- 
twined with the actualities of life, so it be- 
comes easy to connect the air or a song 
with the multiform experiences of life. 
An attempt to do the same without music 
would be fatuous, and the result most un- 
welcome. Our music transcends the pre- 
cincts of every-day life, so there is to be 
found so much of tenderness and indif- 
ference to worldly joys and sorrows—as 
if it is ordained to reveal the glory of the 
innermost and inexplicable mystery that 
surrounds the soul of man and of the uni- 
verse. That mystery world is very quiet 
and solitary with its bowers of delight for 
lovers and hermitages for worshippers of 
God, but there is no provision made for 
the world-wrapped pragmatists. 

It would be impudent on my part to 
say that I have been able to enter into 
the very heart of European music; but I 
must confess that judging as a layman it 
has made a profound impression on only 
one side of my nature. It is romantic. 
It is hard to explain what the word roman- 





tic really means, but broadly speaking, it 
represents the spirit of variety and ex- 
uberance—the spirit of the dashing 
waves of the ocean of life—the spirit of 
the reflection of light and shade over 
things that are in incessant motion. And 
there is still another aspect of the roman- 
tic: it is that of vastness which reflects 
the calm blue sky suggesting the presence 
of the infinite in the dim, distant horizon. 
It may be that I have failed to express my 
idea, but it is certain, nevertheless, that 
every time I listen to Western music I 
think within myself—‘“‘it is romantic, it is 
exquisitely romantic indeed.” It prac- 
tically translates the various experiences 
of human life into musical notes. It can- 
not be denied that there are attempts in 
our music towards the achievement of 
the same thing, but they have not yet 
ripened into robust fruition. Our songs 
sing of the starlit night and the radiant 
glow of the gold-embroidered dawn; as 
they also sing of the universal pangs of 
separation felt in rainy July, and the 
consuming ecstasy of the spring in its 
youth. 


UR music differs from the European 

in being a single strain of melody, 
not the harmony of various voices and in- 
struments. Also we have numerous 
scales, and the melodies written in each 
scale are appropriate to a certain range of 
emotions. For example, certain airs are 
always sung in the morning, others at 
twilight, others at night; so that their 
strains are associated in our minds with 
those hours. 

In the same way a certain range of 
melodies is consecrated to the emotion of 
love, another to that of heroic valor, an- 
other to repose, and so on. 

Music, on the whole, is not dependent 
on words. It is majestically grand in its 
own glory. Why should it condescend to 
be subservient to words? When it is inex- 
pressible, then music is at its best. What 
words fail to convey to human mind 
music does with perfect ease. So the less 
there is of verbosity in a song, the better 
it is for the song itself. Music begins 
when words end. 








“Pygmalion” in Berlin 


By GRANVILLE BARKER 


R. BARKER is known to all lovers and students of the drama as the most distinguished producer in 
England. The play “Pygmalion,” by George Bernard Shaw, has not yet been produced in England. 

The Germans aré Shaw’s best audience, and it is they who have brought out this play. Mr. Barker went 
to Germany on purpose to study the production of ‘““Pygmalion,” and he is the best person to pass on its 
merits, as he himself has brought out most of Shaw’s plays in England. What he says about a German 
audience is interesting to those of us who would like to see more intellectual comedies produced in America 


HO would not be a playgoer in 

\ \ Berlin? In the next seven days 

I can choose between eight 
plays of Shakespeare, an Ibsen (that under- 
states it: “Peer Gynt” is announced at 
two housesand at one of them, the Schau- 
spielhaus, they play it over two evenings, 
uncut), two Strindbergs, a Bjérnson, a 
new Hauptmann, a Shaw, a Hermann 
Bahr; while if I venture further afield to 
the cheap-priced popular houses I shall 
find Schiller, Hebbel, Grillparzer and more 
Shakespeare. 

At the Lessing Theater—where Brahm 
made Hauptmann and Hauptmann, 
Brahm, Bernard Shaw’s new play “Pyg- 
malion”’ is a great success. It has been 
played sixty-two times this season and 
still draws crowded houses once or 
twice a week. Note what a true reper- 
tory in being means, how plays like this 
are madeand kept successful. Director 
Barnowsky’s hand is on his public’s 
pulse, he can give a play to the extent 
it is wanted, that and no more; there 
are no wasted performances. Tilli 
Durieux, the original Eliza, is either 
too bored with the success or too busy 
with something else to be playing it 
still; the play survives her absence. 
The audience is no longer a fashionable 
one (Society has found other things to 
chatter about); it is perhaps the keener 
for that. I mustconfess that, whatever 
the play, at a first re-visiting it is the 
German audience that will most im- 
pressme. The play will begin, as it is 
announced to begin, on the stroke of 
eight. Two minutes before every one 
seems in his place; if there are late 
comers they must sneak shamefacedly 
to the backs of boxes—certainly I was 
not conscious of a single fidget after 
the curtain rose. This audience ap- 
plauds but little, it chuckles rather 
than laughs but, having in mind Mr. 
Shaw’s late appeals in England for an 
uninterrupted hearing, it was interest- 
ing to note that, as the play went on 
and the chuckles tended to become 
guffaws, the actors naturally not paus- 
ing for silence, there were not wanting 
an equal number of suppressedly indig- 
nant “Hushes.” Here in Berlin it is 
not thought good manners to stop the 
progress of the play while you loudly 
exhaust your enjoyment of a joke. 


([ HERE is a story of a well-known 

English actor playing one of his 
best-known parts at a flying matinée 
at—Eastbourne, I think it was. The 
company had to catch its train and in 
three acts twenty minutes was gained 
upon all previous records for celerity of 
that performance. I wonder if the com- 
pany at the Lessing always has a train 
tocatch. It is true that the audience 
was listening keenly and one must not 
measure their powers of absorption by 
my gross ignorance of German, which 
would toil painfully after the slowest 
speaker. It is true that “pace” is the 
greatest of virtues. Not a producer but 
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begs it from his company, prays for it. But 
never a slack moment, never a change of 
tempo, hardly a change of tone! Wyndham 
in “Brighton” was a Macready to it! 
There is a “train-catching”’ tendency in 
some German acting and producing of 
which one may well beware. I suspect it, 
though, to be but the natural protest, 
still needed perhaps, against the tiresome 
“classic” school. Do I not remember 
suffering through one performance of 
“Emilia Galotti’”? which lost every train 
in the time-table? In nineteen min- 
utes by my watch did they spring through 
the first act of “Pygmalion.” I should 
dearly like to know if even the expertest 
listener and looker-on could have followed 
it all. And the difficulty was deepened 





Granville Barker 


by the rather childishly realistic methods 
of the production. A wonderfully wet 
night they made of it, sopping unbrellas, 
the steps and pillars of the church all 
glistening, and the very best rain I ever 
heard (I must ask them how they do that 
rain). But the constant motor-hooting 
and the sliding past of profile taxicabs 
and omnibuses was mere distraction, 
while the compressing of the church porch 
to one side muddled and crowded the 
characters, so that the act was half 
through before I could distinguish them. 
This comes of an author amusing himself 
with stage-directions; the conscientious 
producer tries to get them all in at once. 

The second act was better both in set- 
ting and playing. In the first Eliza had 
been nothing much and I had had 
grave doubts about Higgins. But now 
in his study with its queer apparatus, 
its gramophones and its grand piano, 
Heinz Saffner blossomed forth indeed. 
He is (to speak technically) that most 
valuable of actors, a sympathetic come- 
dian. Looking like a heavyweight 
Tommy Traddles he carried through 
that second act with an amount of vig- 
or and charm that won me completely. 


WHEN Shaw’s plays are concerned 

I am naturally a prejudiced per- 
son, but really this is one of the best 
of them. The German theater has 
well deserved a first fling at it: Ger- 
many is his best market, he is easily 
the most popular dramatist here today, 
and bitter had been the complaints 
that the whole-hearted abuse or— 
worse—the patronizing toleration of 
each new work by the English press 
would prejudice its production here 
for at least a year. So when there 
came a play, with its heroine a coster 
girl, its hero a professor of phonetics 
(named Higgins at that), a serious 
study in five acts, though with comic 
illustrations, of the breaking down of 
class distinction, it seemed better that 
Germany should be the country of its 
origin. And now, no doubt, we who 
worship Russian Ballet and yearn 
over Italian Opera may welcome with 
more respect a translation from the 
German of a “Komodie in fiinf akten 
von Bernard Shaw.” 

The third act was as good as the 
second in its playing, less good in its 
staging, which was marred by some 
quite pointless eccentricities of ar- 
rangement. The fourth act was mis- 
understood and must have been entirely 
spoiled in any case by one stupid lapse 
of taste. Higgins is not meant to be 
drunk, not even childishly and charm- 
ingly drunk. To make him so is to 
miss the meaning of the best scene in 
the play, the scene of the play in fact, 
the scene which another dramatist 
would not have written. The last act 
improved matters a little though, 
they had better have left the end as 
the author wrote it; an author does 
so often know best. 
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An interesting performance though, and 
to be forgiven many imperfections be- 
cause of one great quality. It is a com- 
mon one here but none the less precious for 
that. Ishould say that the whole modern 
art of German acting rests upon this quality 
of self-surrender. An actor thinks of him- 
self and his work but as a means, and as 
but one means to the right understanding 


HEARD the wind all day 

And what it was trying to say; 
I heard the wind all night 
Rave as it ran to fight. 
After the wind the rain 
And then the wind again 
Running across the hill 
As it runs still. 


of the play. That the play can be thought 
of as a vehicle, worthless except to exploit 
his art—did such a heresy get whispered at 
the Lessing Theater even now I think the 
mighty spirit of Brahm could still shake it 
to its foundations. Yet there is much 
good acting here, some perfect acting, and 
(which is as important) less bad acting, I 
think, than anywhere else. Judgment is 





Tranarossan 


sometimes lacking; a man is apt to rush 
lat his part like a bull at a gate, to give you 
his best in one gasp, to disappoint vou 
later. Taste may not be perfect, style 
may be to seek, but in virtue of that spirit 
of devotion, that contentment to be—if 
need be—an imperfect part of a more 
perfect whole, the art of the theater in 
Germany is a fine and a serious one. 


By JOHN MASEFIELD 


A ND all day long the sea 


Would not let the land be, 


But all night heaped her sand 
Onto the land. 

I saw her glimmer white 

All through the night, 
Tossing the horrid hair 

Still tossing there. 
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ND all day long the stone 
Felt how the wind was blown, 


And all night long the rock 
Stood the sea’s shock 

While, from the window, I 
Looked out and wondered why— 
Why at such length 


Such force should fight such strength. 





Women’s Organized Work in Norway 


ized work in Norway dates back 
to medieval times. 

It began in the last half of the eleventh 
century when King Olaf, called Kyrre 
(“the Quiet”), occupied the throne. He 
was a zealous Christian, a church builder, 
social worker and publicist. With a view 
to softening the rude manners of the 
people, and preventing the bloody riots 
and frays which constantly disturbed the 
peace, he instituted clubs and associa- 
tions. These were at first social; but as 
they grew more powerful, they took on a 
mutual protection and _ semi-political 
character. 

The king and his cabinet belonged to 
these early organizations. The clergy 
supervised them. Weapons were not per- 
mitted in the guild-halls; and all disputes 
had to be settled when both parties had 
had time to cool off. To place a restraint 
upon the behavior of the men and to pre- 
vent brawls, brief religious ceremonies 
opened the meeting; and the women in 
the community were made eligible to 
membership. Thus early in the history of 
Norway was the need recognized of 
woman’s participation in public welfare 
and political organizations. 

The first Norwegian clubwomen were 
peacemakers. Their aid was called in, 
as guild-members, to help end the era of 
heathen idolatry, and of bloody warfare 
which for long centuries had sapped the 
vitality of the Norsemen and completely 
prevented the growth of the nation in the 
lines of civilization. 

Development was slow in the barren 
northland. Norway’s national spirit 
and stubborn sense of independence have 
often lain dormant and apparently dead. 
But they have never been entirely eradi- 
cated. Social progress, held back by the 


fe beginning of women’s organ- 


By JANE A. STEWART 


tyranny and oppression of centuries of 
foreign rule, sprang into new life with 
the new era of national independence 
begun in May, 1814. For a century the 
Norwegian people have forged forward. 
Men and women now stand side by side, 
equal in responsibility under the law, for 
the welfare of the home and of the nation. 


REPARATIONS for this new twen- 

tieth century era of citizenship began 
in Norway, many years ago. With the 
granting of that constitution of inde- 
pendence in 1814, popular education 
ideals soon became real in Norway. 
Women were educated, became teachers, 
and formed teachers’ unions. Women’s 
Liberal Unions (Kvindesegs-foreningen) 
were formed. The Woman’s Suffrage 
Union (the Landskvindestemmerets-for- 
eningen) came into being. Women’s 
Missionary societies were organized. 
Women’s voices were heard in some of 
the churches at mission meetings. The 
temperance workers got together and 
formed the National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union. 

It was not, however, until September, 
1893, that any organized woman’s body 
in Norway ventured to hold a woman’s 
convention in which women only were as- 
sembled. The white ribbon women were 
the pioneers in this respect. And the 
historic initial meeting of women was 
fittingly held in the grand old historic 
Cathedral of Trondhjem, Norway’s great- 
est ecclesiastical structure. Great amaze- 
ment at woman’s power to conduct their 
own meetings was shown by the curious 
who flocked to mother’s meetings later 
held in Christiania. 

Organizations sprang up through the 
years and became affiliated in the Na- 
tional Council of Women. These affili- 


ated women’s societies duplicate those in 
other lands standing for peace, social 
progress, better health, homes, legisla- 
tion and education, parent training, child 
welfare and many other good things. 

The working plans of the Woman’s 
Suffrage Union are typical of the way in 
which Norwegian women work together 
for a common purpose. 

“The object of a National Woman 
Suffrage Association is: Suffrage for 
Women on the same terms as for men. 
The men of Norway have universal suf- 
frage. We therefore will continue our 
work till the women have gained this 
same right,” was their firm but pleasant 
announcement. 


6 less appealed to each political party 

to endorse woman’s political suffrage 
in their platforms. They urged the neces- 
sity upon the women of coéperation and 
a realization of the fact that “Union is 
Strength.” 

Recognition came to Norwegian women 
because their cause was tactfully pro- 
moted; and because, by their able con- 
duct of public matters, they impressed 
the need for woman’s participation in 
public service. 

Although political equality has been 
won in Norway, it is typical of the spirit 
of Norway’s organized womanhood, that 
the suffrage union did not dissolve. It 
remains in active existence to aid women 
in making a successful use of their votes, 
serving as a central bureau of union and 
guidance; to do good work in collecting 
a fund to help young women to scientific 
and professional education (without 
which they cannot do as good work as 
men); and to work for the suffrage for 
women in other countries until all civil- 
ized women have been enfranchised. 
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two hundred and twelve pounds 

according toa reliable and accurate 
scale, and was, consequently, rarely 
in a mood for violent physical exertion. 
Down along the streets of his precinct, a 
leisurely stroll involved picking one’s way 
among sprawling urchins, among chil- 
dren of all sizes in a ceaseless clatter of 
wrangling, playing and running—which 
was quite enough to occupy all the at- 
tention of a stout man on a hot day. It 
may have been for that reason that he 
almost walked upon a couple of lads in a fast 
and furious mill, before he noticed them. 
For their part, since they had with unusual 
recklessness stationed no watchers, they 
were taken completely by surprise. 

Brannigan would have liked to see the 
outcome; but his duty in such matters 
was plainly one of repression. He yanked 
the two apart with a force that sent the 
uppermost boy careening into a lamp- 
post, and shot the other, defeated and 
bruised as he was, a good yard along the 
sidewalk. 

**Whatche fightin’ for?” he asked the 
breathless puffing conqueror. 

‘‘Fightin’ him!” retorted the latter 
contemptuously. “I was punchin’ his 
face.” 

And indeed he had been having things 
his own way. He, Steve Reilly, was 
practically without a scratch while his 
discomfited opponent, Abie Lubin, was 
howling over a bleeding nose and a rich 
purple shiner. 

** Well,’ went on the policeman, amused. 
**What was ye punchin’ him for?” 

“He killed my Christ—him and his 
Jews.” 

**T didn’t,” shrieked Abie. 

“Ye did,” fiercely replied Steve. 

Brannigan laughed. ‘You leave him 
alone,” he said to Steve. ‘‘It wasn’t his 
fault. Now git, or Pll warm ye.” And 
as Steve got, he turned good-humoredly 
to the sullen and battered Abie. “Run 
along, ye little Matzeh, or he’ll break 
your face when I ain’t lookin’.” 

Abie slunk home. His pride had suf- 
fered considerably less than his body, 
for he was round-shouldered and _ thin- 
chested and concededly no match for his 
muscular, pugnacious enemy. But his 
heart swelled and ached with accumulated 
wrong and injustice. In the open street, 
in inoffensive meditation, he had been set 
upon and violently beaten by a former 
friend, and for a crime of which his con- 
science entirely acquitted him. 

Mrs. Lubin set up an affrighted wail 
over the aspect of her firstborn. From 
her, at least, Abie received unfailing sym- 
pathy and still more welcome execration 
of his maltreator. But his father was 
practically unmoved. A Gentile ruffian 
had beaten his son. It proved merely 
that Gentile ruffians were not apprecia- 
bly different whether they lived in Russia 
or America. Let Abie keep out of their 
way. And he continued pressing the 
suit with which he was occupied, in per- 
fect composure, while the little tailor- 
shop echoed the shrill sympathy and 
wrath of his wife. Abie’s tears, however, 
soon dried under the distraction of a new 
suspicion. 

“Father,” he asked in Yiddish, at the 
evening meal. ‘What is Christ?” 
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Fixing the Responsibility 


By CURT HANSEN 


Illustrated by George Bellows 


Mrs. Lubin gave an exclamation of 
horror. 

“Tt is the God of the Gentiles,” an- 
swered Lubin,—“or rather—well, when 
you are older, you will know.” 

“Did we kill him?” 

“We kill him!” 

“*¥és.”” 

“No, we did not kiil him. The Ro- 
mans did.” 

Abie’s heart gave one leap of relief. 
At least that responsibility was removed. 
As soon as he had a chance, he would 
clear himself before Stephen. For, till 
that day, the intercourse between the 
boys had been one of untroubled calm 
and serenity,—more than that even, of 
comradeship and mutual assistance— 
which made the unexpected assault par- 
ticularly grievous to Abie. 

It never was a matter of difficulty to 
find Steve. 

“Say,” said Abie. 
somethin’.” 

““Whatche want?” asked Steve surlily. 
He had no intention of allowing propitia- 
tory overtures on Abie’s part. 

“We didn’t kill Christ.” 

“Sure, ye did.” 

“We didn’t—my father said so. 
was the Romans.” 

“The who?” shouted Steve coming for- 
ward with menace in every muscle of his 
body. 

“The Romans.” Abie shrunk back 


before his antagonist’s threatening look. 


“T want to tell ye 


It 


OW Steve knew that he was a Roman 
Catholic. He had discovered that 
fact recently, about the same time that 
he had learned of the crime of Abie’s 
ancestors. As well as of the life and 
sufferings of his own namesake, the proto- 
martyr.. But the freshness of his knowl- 
edge made it no whit less powerful as an 
incentive force. 

“Tl show ye who killed him,” he cried 
furiously and dashed upon the hapless 
Abie. Abie’s feeble blows barely touched 
him, whereas Steve had his opponent on 
the ground in a jiffy and, seated on his 
prostrate body, was raining sincere, if 
rather wild, blows on his head. Abie 
roared dismally. 

A heavy hand jerked Steve up. 

“Ye little divvle,” said Officer Bran- 
nigan, “‘why dontche let the kid alone?” 

‘*He said it-was me that killed Christ.” 

“He did, did he?” 

“TI didn’t,” bellowed Abie, “‘I said it 
was the Romans.” 

“Well,” said Steve, “ain’t I a Roman 
Catholic?” 

Brannigan gazed judiciously at the com- 
batants. “He manes the _histor-rical 
Romans, not you,” he informed Steve 
gravely, ‘“—and say, if ye hit him ag’in, 
Tl run ye in, ye dur-rty little loafer. 
Git a feller yer size an’ weight, ye hear 
me!” 

“TI ain’t goin’ to let him call me no 
Christkiller.”’ 

“Ain’t I tellin’ ye he didn’t call ye 
none?” 

Steve declined to pursue the alterca- 
tion. When Brannigan let loose his col- 
lar, he hurried off. The policeman gave 
Abie a renewed admonition to avoid sim- 
ilar encounters in the future, and pro- 
ceeded on his easy club-swinging saunter. 






But Abie, sore, perplexed and troubled, 
remained where he was. What was all 
this about Roman Catholics and histori- 
cal Romans? Why had he not asked his 
father who these Romans were before he 
ventured a second time into the lion’s 
jaws? 

When he arrived home, he was taken 
to task by both his parents for associat- 
ing with loafers to his own bodily an- 
guish. His father even showed an angry 
disposition to enforce his prohibition on 
the boy with the heavy end of an old and 
tough strap. But Mrs. Lubin saved 
Abie this second suffering. 

Abie felt very little encouraged to pur- 
sue his inquiries, but he burned to under- 
stand the complicated business in which 
he had been so painfully entangled. 

“Was it really the Romans,”’ he asked 
after some hours, “‘ who killed Christ?” 

“Be still, little fool. How did you get 
your head full of that nonsense?”’ 

“O, tell the boy, tell the boy” expos- 
tulated Mrs. Lubin, “Why shouldn’t 
you tell him if he wants to know?” 

Lubin had a great respect for the prac- 
tical judgment of his wife. Abie repeated 
his question and learned from his father 
not only details of which he had been 
ignorant but some that elated him 
immensely. 

For he discovered that the Romans 
were not Roman Catholics, that Christ 
(the possession of whom he secretly envied 
Steve) was a Jew, that divers of the most 
venerated of Christians had originally 
been Jews. He determined to seek out 
Steve once more. 

Steve looked with frowning disapproval 
at his approaching whilom friend. 

“Say, you ain’t had enough, have ye?” 
he asked with gloomy irony. 

Abie stopped short. ‘Will ye hit me, 
if I come nearer?” 

““Whatche want?” asked Steve, non- 
committal. 

“TI found out somethin’ new.” 

“Now you look out!” warned Steve. 

“This is dead sure. My father told 
me all about it.” 

*’Bout what?” 

“Bout Christ an’ all that.” 

“What did he tell ye?” 

““Well—Christ was a Jew.” 


HIS was true. Steve knew that 

himself. He had been informed of 
it some time ago but had suppressed 
it as an irrelevant and disturbing fact. 
He looked uneasily at the triumphant 
Abie. 

“Sure,” went on Abie, “an’ lots o’ 
other people were Jews—whatche call 
*em—saints.” 

“They were!” 

“You bet they were.” 

Steve had lost confidence. Evidently 
Abie’s father possessed unimpeachable 
sources of information, or how could he 
have acquired the peculiarly irrational 
fact that Christ was a Jew. 

*“Was Saint Stephen a Jew?” he asked 
uncertainly. With the life of St. Stephen 
he could boast some acquaintance. 

“Sure,” said Abie. 

“An’ Matthew Mark Luke ’n John?” 
continued Steve. Every night he prayed 
to the four evangelists to bless the bed 
he lay upon. 














**Sure,”’ said Abie once more. 

Abie had not the slightest notion as to 
the racial affinities of the names men- 
tioned. He felt, however, that his po- 
sition was such that the smallest conces- 
sion meant surrender. He would, with as 
cool an assurance, have asserted the He- 
braic origin of Ignatius Loyola and 
Thomas Aquinas. 

When Stephen went home, ke made 
inquiries. It was not an easy task. The 
domestic authorities declined to be inter- 
viewed. He was compelled to wait till 
Sunday School. 

There, Abie’s statements were literally 
confirmed. Every one of the five saints 
to whom he had referred were inexorably 


“r WAS BEATIN’ ‘Is FACE” 


and ruthlessly classified as Jews by Father 
O’Donnell himself. 

Stephen began to entertain a strange 
new respect for Abie. He was even half- 
resolved to resume their former relations. 
It was he who looked for Abie next week. 

“Say,” he said. “‘Who did ye say 
killed Christ?” 

“The Romans.” 
glibness itself. 

““An’ ye don’t mean Roman Catho- 
lies?” 

“Sure, I don’t.” 

“Well, who were the Romans then?” 
“They used to live in Rome.” 
““Where’s Rome?” 


“Tn Italy—over’n Europe.” 


Abie’s answers were 
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A light dawned upon Steve. “It 
must ’av’ been them damn Wops,” he 
said. 

*“*Sure,”’ said Abie. 

Steve gave rein to moody 
tions. The grimy bootbla Pietro 
had frequently provoked him from 
under the shelter of his _ father’s 
stand. Nothing could be more rea- 
sonable than that so repulsive a for- 
eigner had added deicide to his other 
vices. He made up his mind at 
once. 

“Then we'll smash that Wop around 
the corner,” he said to Abie. 

So they set out to avenge Calvary on 
the body of Pietro Fabricatore. 


reflec- 
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Food Research Laboratory for the People 


By WINNIFRED HARPER COOLEY 






R,VERY year more people depend to some extent upon canned food, and all of us depend on it a little 


more each year than we did the year before. 


Canned food is one of the best ways of solving the 


problem of feeding cities, and of providing the population with fresh food in the winter time. Since 
the preserving of foods has gone out of the home and has become a national industry, a great deal of 


attention has been focused on the methods of canning. 


foods as being unwholesome. 


note in an economically bad world. 

No sane person can deny the manifest 
evils which Socialists and other agitators 
and reformers are constantly bringing to 
the public mind; but with a full com- 
prehension of all the horrors of modern 
wage-slavery, and the unfairness of in- 
terlocking directorates, and other capital- 
istic institutions, we must give the devil 
his due. There exist many national as- 
sociations which are formed of vast Amer- 
ican manufacturing interests. Some are 
bad; some are good. I believe that 
most of them admit any one to member- 
ship who produces their kind of goods. 
The National Canners’ Association— 
composed of some 6,000 firms which put 
up food in tin cans as containers—has 
its own high standards, and will not ad- 
mit manufacturers who are known to be 
below par. 

Only seven years old, this organization 
has made enormous progress, and within 
the past year has capped the climax of 
its endeavors toward perfect sanitation, 
and highest quality, and super-govern- 
ment standards by establishing a Food 
Research Laboratory in the Nation’s 
capital. The wish was father to the deed 
through the generosity of several can 
companies and tin-plate manufacturers 
who evidently believed that money was 
well spent which made possible experi- 
mentation tending toward creating con- 
fidence in the minds of the American con- 
sumer. The Laboratory cost $20,000, 
and about $32,000 yearly is required to 
maintain it. 

I went to Washington to study this 
rather remarkable plant, which is dedi- 
cated, not to the problems of the indi- 
vidual food manufacturer, but to the 
perfection of the industry—which is to 
say, to the benefit of the public. The 
official committee of Research rule that 
the Laboratory is strictly for research 
work. No decisions or findings may be 
used for advertising purposes. I was sur- 
prised to find the Research Laboratory 
housed in a handsome corner mansion, 
recently a private dwelling, 1739 H. 
Street, N. W. It is, of course, immacu- 
late, and its hardwood floors and many 
windows render it a fascinating place in 
which to labor. The National Canners 
were content with no one short of gov- 
ernment chemists, and so they secured 
Dr. W. D. Bigelow, and Dr. A. W. Bit- 
ting at a joint salary of $15,000, to super- 
intend the chemical and bacteriological 
investigations. The latter has had ex- 
perience in the construction of canneries, 
and in the early days of food adultera- 
tion used to issue bulletins from the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture showing 
up objectionable practices of the few 
remote and unsanitary catsup producers. 


| ie is a pleasure to sound an optimistic 


[™ is hard to imagine any problems 
which the commercial food manufac- 
turer can have other than those of trying 
to sell you his goods. Yet it is inconceiv- 
able how many serious complications are 
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possible, before ideal quality and “‘lasting’ 
possibilities are achieved. For instance, 
for two years Dr. Bitting has been study- 
ing the use of syrups of different degrees 
of density, in canning fruit, and the differ- 
ent appearance and quality of fruit after 
having been canned for different periods 
of time. You may be surprised to learn 
that certain products such as the apricot 
improve remarkably in flavor, after hav- 
ing remained in tin cans for a certain 
length of time! On the other hand, cer- 
tain acids in fruits and vegetables in the 
course of years gradually affect the tin, 
and a microscopic amount of “‘salts of 
tin” is formed. While no serious effect 
on the stomach probably could be de- 
tected, the presence of tin is regarded as 
objectionable, and one entire room in the 
new building is devoted to the determi- 
nation of possible tin salts in various 
canned foods, the laboratory being es- 
pecially equipped for this purpose. 

Again, as no reputable canner in the 
United States uses any dyes or coloring 
matter or chemical preservatives in 
putting up his product (relying entirely 
on sterilization by live steam to “pre- 
serve” fruits, meats and _ vegetables) 
methods are studied for retaining the 
natural color of peaches, tomatoes, and 
the thousand varieties of food. Hominy, 
after having been canned for a time, 
mysteriously develops a few black grains. 
These do not impair the flavor or quality 
in the slightest degree, yet the purchaser 
is certain to regard such “deterioration” 
with suspicion. Therefore, an immense 
amount of labor and scientific zeal are 
being expended in an effort to prevent 
this condition from obtaining. Canned 
corn is regarded as desirable if the color 
is light, yet in many cases, it turns dark 
where it is in close proximity to the tin 
can, for the simple reason that it is there 
subjected to the greatest amount of heat. 
This condition has been overcome by a 
continual agitation of the cans during 
the process of sterilization, so that the 
same corn is not always against the sides 
of the containers. 


ONTINUALLY, there are questions 

of “‘processing” arising. A chem- 
ical question, at the moment, is how to 
prevent canned food from over-cooking, 
after the excruciatingly hot steam bath 
which is necessary for sterilization. 

An entire chemical laboratory is de- 
voted to analyzing evaporated and con- 
densed milks, in order to determine a 
uniform standard and process. Of course, 
all of the great condensed milk firms of 
the country have their own chemists, and 
are experimenting daily to achieve the 
most perfect quality; but the National 
Canners are in a position to create milk 
ideals which shall be uniform and abso- 
lutely above the required legal standard. 
It is these efforts which justify an un- 
prejudiced outsider in stating that the 
Food Research Laboratory is non-com- 
mercial, and for the benefit of the public. 
The philosophy of the National Asso- 


There is a popular prejudice against canned 
Mrs. Cooley here tells one of the reasons why this prejudice is unfounded 


ciation is that any bad product on the 
market injures the whole industry—there- 
fore the results of the scientific research 
are freely given to all food producers, 
whether or not they be members of the 
organization. It must be remembered 
that the members themselves are business 
competitors! The Laboratory is, in every 
respect, equal to that maintained by the 
United States Government for the Bureau 
of Chemistry. 

The most interesting room in the build- 
ing, is the large, light basement, with its 
white-tiled walls, which is a little Model 
Cannery. Although small in compass 
compared to the mammoth food factories, 
it is, in its machinery, of identical scale. 
Experiments would be valueless if they 
were in miniature. Here, all tin cans on 
the market are tested impartially. The 
“sanitary can” which eliminates the use 
of solder by clamping down the tin cap 
by hydraulic pressure is probably most 
in favor. In this cannery are vacuum- 
pans; horizontal and vertical retorts; 
kettles for soup- and jelly-making; ma- 
chinery for capping; a pneumatic press, 
and a large kitchen-range and oven. All 
sorts of jellies, jams, fruits and vegetables, 
are put up here in small quantities, but 
with exactness, in order to determine the 
value of various processes. 


THs cannery is the unique and alluring 
feature of the Laboratory in the eyes 
of the visitor, and it permits the working 
out of experiments on such a basis that 
their results can be applied to the work of 
all the American canners on a large scale. 
In a front room in the basement we 
find an enormous storage warehouse, 
which contains the experimental pack that 
the National Association is carefully in- 
vestigating. This means a collection of 
all sorts and conditions of canned goods 
put up, under direction, by various food 
manufacturers throughout the country, 
subject to certain conditions and taken 
as samples with which to experiment, to 
determine desired facts. Naturally, to 
have any value, every can must be card- 
catalogued, so that by consulting a certain 
number and letter, its complete life history 
may be known. 

One of the most important matters is 
that of the dating. Universally, we who 
eat, but do not create, canned foods, hold 
a stubborn prejudice that we do not want 
to buy any cans which are “old.” Pe- 
riodically, bills are introduced into var- 
ious state legislatures or into the federal 
Congress, by politicians desiring to find 
favor with their constituents, which pro- 
vide for the date of the pack being placed 
upon the label. This is the only instance 
of “Pure Food” legislation, I believe, 
that has ever been opposed by the Na- 
tional Canners. The Association is heart- 
ily in favor of laws exacting the strictest 
sanitation, the abolition of all coloring 
matter and chemical preservatives (our 
government has not yet been educated 
up to this point) and the placing of the 
net weight on food containers. They 
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have no objection whatever to stating 
what is contained within the package or 
how much it weighs; but the matter of 
the date, they hold, is founded upon the 
densest ignorance and prejudice. Scien- 
tifically, if a thing is hermetically sealed, it 
cannot spoil. To place an arbitrary 
time-limit on goods which rigidly exclude 
the air, is manifestly absurd. The theory 
of putting up food in time of plenty for 
use in “‘lean years” is the basic raison 
@étre of canning food. If the can must 
be discarded in a short time, its whole 
purpose is defeated. While any hustling 
grocer desires to ““move the stock” on 
his shelves as rapidly as possible there 
must be many instances when cans hap- 
pen to be several years old. A close 
analysis made hundreds of times, un- 
der all circumstances and conditions, 
shows that it is only in the rarest 
cases that time affects the condition 
of properly canned food. Unless tiny 
holes have in some manner been bored 
in the tin, it is manifestly impossible 
for air to enter; and so long as air 
is excluded, no bacteria or infusori pos- 
sibly can be born or 
multiply. 


HAD occasion, —— Loe 
recently, tomake ; y 
a study of the tinned 
meat industry, in 
the course of which 
I found several cases 
where English scien- 
tists had opened 
canned meats, 
known to be 63 
years old, and found 
them absolutely 
wholesome and 
sound. Some of 
them were packed 
for the use of soldiers 
in the Crimean war. 
As the placing of 
dates on labels 
would have the im- 
mediate effect of 
inducing purchasers 
always to demand 
the most recent date 








“In this room research work that is for the benefit of the general industry and the 
consumer is carried on” 










































“* Where chemists are 
constantly at work 
on the problems of 
sterilization” 






























(almost as they 
idiotically insist 
upon the latest novel 
hot from the press), 
an immense loss 
would continually 
accrue to all food 
manufacturers. It 
would be manifestly 
impossible to deter- 
mine exactly the 
probable consump- 
tion of each kind of 
food during thecom- , 
ing season, and so 
always there would 
be too much or too 
little manufactured, 
according to 
whether the manu- 
facturer were daring 
or over-cautious. 

The Laboratory is 
manipulated by a 
Board of unpreju- 
diced committee- 
men from the National Association, 
called the Committee of Scientific Re- 
search, who determine the line of work to 
be pursued. Naturally, they discourage 
any analysis for individual canners, be- 
cause if this were made, the thousands of 
manufacturing companies would demand 
all of the time of the chemists, and mil- 
lions of samples would overwhelm the 
Laboratory. The work, therefore, must 
be broadly educational, and for the benefit 
of the general industry and the consumer. 
Some of the chemists are working con- 
stantly on the problems of sterilization; 
others on the bacterial content; and others 
on the standardization of canned food; on 
the occasional deterioration in appearance, 
etc. It must be understood that no 
brandy is used for preserving canned 
goods, as it is in some bottled foods; 
therefore the canners must depend en- 
tirely upon heat for all the beneficent 
effects. 

All of the findings of this Laboratory must 
be made public by means of printed reports, 





The bacteriological 
laboratory 
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not only for the canners of America, but for 
the people. 

It is the desire not only to create decent, 
clean food, but the very most nutritious 
and choicefoods. Most of the canning fac- 
tories are now in an immaculate condition, 
and the output last year was three and one- 
fourth billion cans. The latest “process” 
kettle absolutely debars infusoria. 


ANOTHER question to be determined 

by the Laboratory, is that of by-prod- 
ucts. In this day of supposed efficiency, 
vast masses of the remains of food material 
still are wasted, which some day will be 
utilized as fertilizers, 
ete. Problems, also, 
which have to do 
immediately with 
social welfare and 
the health of the 
community, such as 
the proper disposal 
of refuse around a 
plant, so as not to 
be a nuisance to 
neighbors, and the 
most perfect con- 
struction of can- 















ministering rat poison to her husband. 
One can understand that it was rather 
harrowmg for the National Canners to 
spend thousands of dollars in order to 
bring about the proper retraction for such 
an outrageous statement. 

““Two Poisoned by Canned Fruit”? was 
the touching title of some articles pub- 
lished in Iowa newspapers. Investiga- 
tion proved that no canned foods had 
been eaten. Indigestion had come from 
eating roast beef, according to the signed 
statement of the attending physician. 

** Poisoned at Pure Food Dinner’ was 
the alluring headline of some articles 














neries, are a part of 
the legitimate work. 

To describe the 
apparatus is merely 
to be dry and dull. 
Suffice it to say that 
the very latest pos- 
sible scientific im- 
provements are in- 
stalled in every 
instance. One of the 
most interesting phases of the work 
is that publicity effort which inves- 
tigates libels on the industry itself. 
The press seems always to welcome 
sensational and unauthenticated 
claims regarding ptomaine poison- 
ing. The public, too, has a mania 
for being afflicted with this fash- 
ionable disease, second only to its 
passion for appendicitis. The Asso- A 
ciation investigated seventy-seven 
specific charges against tinned foods 
last season, by means of lawyers, 
detectives, physicians, and the ex- 
penditure of large sums of money. The 
results make amusing reading, although 
the necessity of having to run down these 
false rumors is an economic tragedy to 
the commercial food manufacturers, even 
through the Association. $25,000 was 
appropriated. 

A western daily published an account, 
picturesquely head-lined, “Can of Sar- 
dines Produced Death.’ Investigation 
proved that murder had been committed 
by the simple expedient of a woman’s ad- 


(THE night drops down his dark and somber curtain, 
The stage is set for some new acted play, 


Why do I linger, tarrying uncertain, 
Have I not lived my day? 


A day made merry with good wine and laughter, 
Were not the viands rare, the garlands gay? 
What should I care if no encore come after, 


Have I not lived my day? 











view of the room devoted to the analysis 


condensed and evaporated milk and a corner of 


the model cannery with its white-tiled walls 


printed broadcast by the press of the 
East and Middle West, which stated that 
two hundred students of a big university 
became ill from eating canned foods. It 
was found that there was absolutely no 
foundation for the articles. 

A southern newspaper printed an edi- 
torial entitled, ‘‘ The Privilege to Poison” 
which stated that canners used preserv- 
atives which are harmful. This was 
merely what the dictionary would define 
as a plain, unvarnished lie, as the National 





My Day 


By WILLARD A. WATTLES 





Canners stand unanimously against all 
chemical preservatives. 

“Canned Peas Cause Death’? was the 
title of a kindly article published by an 
eastern newspaper. Investigation proved 
that the death was due to heart trouble, 
and that no canned foods had been 
eaten! 

“Canned Tomatoes Fatal’ the western 
dailies served up to their readers. Look- 
ing into the matter, the National Can- 
ners’ lawyers and chemists found that 
the attending physician of the dead 
person had attributed his demise to 
sour milk and cucumbers! 

“Canned Goods 
Kill Two Boys,” 
“Killed by Pto- 
maines,”’ “‘ Ptomaine 
Poisoning Claims 
Two Babies in 
Family” were scare- 
heads of newspaper 
articles which 
alarmed the public. 
It was discovered 
that the attending 
physician merely 
had diagnosed these 
cases as acute colitis. 

“Girl Poisoned 
by Canned Green 
Beans.” The doc- 
tor in this case 
stated that the ill- 
ness might have been 
acute indigestion. 


LTHOUGH the 

press is com- 
pelled to make retractions of 
such false and misleading state- 
ments, most of the harm is al- 
ready done, in that the public 
mind has received an irrevocable 
impression that canned goods are 
the instrument of the devil. 

Lord Camoys, whose wife is an 
American, is chairman: of & Pure 
of Food and Health Society in Lon- 

don and is endeavoring to establish 
a National Laboratory at a cost of 
$50,000 to analyze all suspected 
foods in England. In our country, 
it seems that a commercial organization 
has voluntarily created a non-commercial 
institution which will obviate the neces- 
sity of any such efforts on the part of the 
American public. For my part, I can 
consume a ten-course dinner, all taken 
out of cans, and sleep in peace, enjoying 
a perfect digestion, and surely, every 
man, woman and child can do _ the 
same. I believe that the American home 
will be vastly benefited by the Food 
Research Laboratory at Washington. 


The crowd looked on and watched a puppet speaking, 
Yet never knew he watched as well as they; 


They could not hear because the ropes were creaking 
That moved behind the play. 


The curtain drops and I am done with feigning, 
I toss my sceptered impotence away; 

No curtain-call, yet there is no complaining, 

For I have lived my day. 









LITTLE piece of big news hap- 
pened in Chicago on March 14, 


1914. It’s as small as petty lar- 
ceny. It’s as big, and as new, as “the 
unwritten law” was when that justifica- 
tion for crime was first appealed to. Here 
it is, cut out of “The Day Book, an 
Adless Daily Newspaper” which, by the 
way, is itself a little piece of big news: 

‘A young woman stole fifty dollars 
from a department store, and admitted 
that she had taken the money. The ver- 
dict of the jury, in effect, was that the 
guilt of the department store in paying 
less than a living wage was greater than 
the guilt of the girl who stole rather than 
to do the other thing. Hence, having the 
lesser guilt, the girl was not guilty at all.” 

N. D. Cochran tells the story pretty 
much as follows: 

Margaret McManus, twenty-four years 
old, had struggled along since childhood 
in department stores and other low-wage 
institutions which grind human souls and 
bodies into dollars. When she started 
to work for the Marshall Field store, she 
got five dollars a week. She didn’t live 
at home; she divided a room with another 
girl, She gave good service and was 
raised to six dollars and finally to seven 
dollars. Her fight against the cost of 
living a decent life became more and more 
intense, till, one day, the crisis came. 
She needed money. She had no friends. 
and no bank to borrow from. She took 
fifty dollars of Marshall Field money, 
and left the store. She paid her debts, 
and disappeared. This was in Septem- 
ber, 1912. 


is really rather good. Margaret 

Anglin has given four striking 
Shakespeare productions, revived Oscar 
Wilde’s “Lady Windermere’s Fan,” and 
given some of her Greek productions. 
William Faversham has played Iago for 
the first time and had revived “Julius 
Caesar.” “Prunella” has given refined 
pleasure to thousands of cultivated peo- 
ple. Forbes Robertson has been with us 
with his high-class repertoire. Melo- 
drama has had a most favorable interpre- 
tation in ““Seven Keys to Baldpate” and 
“Grumpy.” “The Philanderer” has been 
more successful, we believe, than it would 
have been a few years ago because the 
percentage of the American public that 
has some taste is increasing. Shaw’s 
new play, “Pygmalion,” has been given in 
America in German. Barrie has been rep- 
resented by the “‘ Legend of Leonora” and 
two very striking one-act plays, “Half 
an Hour” and “The Will.’ “General 
John Regan” is only one of several ex- 
cellent type plays. “‘Young Wisdom” 
shows Miss Carothers amusing and iron- 
ical on a topic of genuine interest. We 
have not named more than half of the 
deserving productions of the year and 
yet enough to meet the talk about our 
stage degenerating. The drama, in fact, 
is improving not only in the quality of 
the play but in the acting.- Such acting 
as is given in “Today,” or was given in 
“Maria Rosa,” or in Miss Anglin’s pro- 
ductions, has an all round level of excel- 


eet season’s record of productions 


News as Is News 


By LINCOLN STEFFENS 


The big store never rests when robbed. 
It put detectives on the case, and they 
caught her in June, 1913. She was in- 
dicted and the case came up on March 
14, this year, before Judge N. L. Mc- 
Kinley and a jury. The prosecution 
made its case complete, at no little ex- 
pense. The assistant superintendent of 
Rothschild’s, another big department 
store, where Margaret McManus had 
worked, helped to identify her. So did 
several salesgirls. But all this testimony 
was of no use. 

Margaret McManus admitted her guilt. 
She hid behind no technicalities. She 
didn’t plead “‘a fit of insanity.” She 
was the only witness. She simply told 
her own story of her struggle to hold soul 
and body together with the starvation 
wages paid by the big store. She said 
she tried hard. But the day came when 
she couldn’t go ahead. She had no credit; 
she couldn’t borrow at the bank. She 
had nothing to mortgage—except her soul; 
nothing to sell but her body. 

Then came the argument to the jury. 
The prosecution took the old, Old Testa- 
ment argument: an eye for an eye, the 
law of force and revenge. 

The attorney for the defence was John 
D. Farrell. He talked as a human being 
to the jury. He made no appeal to the 
law. He told of the wage slavery of 
working-girls, and he, too, admitted 
Margaret’s guilt. 

“The conditions of this case,”’ -he said, 
“are such that if the jury believes the 
girl was not paid enough wages, it be- 
comes a question of morality. And it 


Stage Notes 


lence which used to cause great comment 
when it was reached occasionally; in the 
days of the star cast of ‘“‘Catherine’”’, for in- 
stance. 


NE of the saddest things about an 
actor’s life and especially an ac- 
tress’ is the part that mere physical con- 
siderations play. Take an actress of 
thirty whose dramatic power may be 
represented, let us say, by 3, and an ac- 
tress of fifty whose dramatic power will be 
represented by 5, and the younger actress 
will not only be more popular but will in 
general be treated as greater by the critics. 


T= modern villainess has changed 
more than the modern heroine. In 
the villainess, a really new type has de- 
veloped, not perhaps properly to be called 
villainess at all, but at least the destruc- 
tive element in the play. This is the 
woman who will do anything for luxury 
or whose enervated condition is a burden 
on all of her associates. ‘‘The Mollusc” 
made a strong impression awhile ago, 
and one of the reasons that “Today” is 
popular is that the truth of this type is 
recognized by the audience. 


N the drama, the following are favorite 
lines, especially in female characters: 
‘Please, please!”’ 
“What do you mean?” 
“I knew you didn’t understand.” 
We suspect they are also frequently 
used in real life. 


is up to you to decide who is guilty— 
the Marshall Field store for paying star- 
vation wages or this working-girl for 
taking some of their ill-gotten gain. Here 
is a girl who tried to live on five, six and 
seven dollars a week. Students of eco- 
nomics agree that is not enough for a girl 
to support herself on. Every one has a 
right to enough wages to live on decently. 
Marshall Field robbed this girl of that 
right by not paying her a living wage. 
She tried as hard as any girl could to live 
straight on her low wage. Suddenly she 
found herself with her back to the wall. 
There were two things left for her to do. 
She could take the easiest way and go to 
the white lights, or she could steal. She 
had to make up somehow the difference 
between her wage and the cost of living. 
She showed the good girl she is by choos- 
ing the more honorable way. She de- 
cided to steal. And she stole from the 
one that could best afford the loss, and 
the one that was responsible for her con- 
dition. She stole from Marshall Field. 
And now Marshall Field, who made a 
thief of this girl, wants you to send her 
to prison. 

“TI contend,” said this attorney, “that 
the girl was justified in stealing from 
Field’s. And I ask you to bring in a ver- 
dict either finding her guilty or acquit- 
ting the girl as a victim of Field’s rotten 
low wages. And, if you bring in the latter 
verdict it will be practically a conviction 
of Field’s low wages and a lesson to all 
employers who pay starvation wages.” 

And the jury brought in a verdict of not 
guilty and Margaret McManus went free. 


[== the influence of the new point 
of view toward women, the heroine 
who works out her own destiny through 
her own sense and character has increased 
in popularity, but this change is really 
slight. The safest heroine still for pop- 
ularity is she who is abused throughout and 
rescued from her troubles and made happy 
ever after at the end. Peg o’ My Heart, 
for example, absolutely meets the general 
need of a girl who is put upon throughout 
the play and at the end not only marries 
happily but marries a nobleman. 


s ITHIN THE LAW” comes near- 

er than any recent play we think 
of to presenting a heroine who lives her 
own life through her own strength and 
yet very decidedly gets the sympathy of 
the audience. This play is so success- 
ful that its heroine may be offered, on 
equal terms, as a contrast to the heroine 
of Peg o’ My Heart. 


PERHAPS what will happen is this: 

The moving pictures will kill enough 
of the theater business to reduce the 
number of play-houses and then, by 
overdoing itself, kill enough of the mov- 
ing picture houses to bring that business 
also to reasonable proportions. Then, 
relieved of the necessity of constantly 
furnishing plays and films for more 
theaters than are needed, the managers 
will improve the quality and both 
branches of the business will be on a 
sounder basis. 
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“At last we started in our open boat for Dawson, two hundred and sixty-three miles away” 





A Woman in the Wilderness 


By DORA KEEN 


THs story is a sketch from life—a life that is rapidly disappearing off the face of the earth 
with the advance of civilization into the wild countries. 
mountains, and wild life of Alaska have developed a people who lay much emphasis upon the 


essential qualities of goodness, and pay not so much attention to trivial conventions. 


The open spaces, magnificent 


This story 


of fidelity is a touching example of the spirit of devotion which has always marked the pioneer 


N the wilds of the Yukon a middle- 
I aged woman stood in the rain baking 
bread. She was holding her frying- 
pan over a camp fire to which a few 
branches high above gave a meager pro- 
tection. A skirt,—which had been has- 
tily donned at the approach of “people,” 
—half concealed her overalls. Hanging 
on a limb were the packs of herself and 
her companions,—a man and three dogs. 
“This is my wife,” said the man. 

Half wild, half shy, his quiet dignity 
and unassuming yet evident intelligence 
in speech and action gave an impression 
of latent force. Him we had met three 
days before, when he had 
““come to town”’ to see about 
a boat to go down the river 
to Dawson. 

“Excuse my appearance,” 
said the woman. “I’m just 
soaked. Feel that,” and she 
turned a wet shoulder to me. 

“You see, we had so much 
to carry that I couldn’t bring 
any clothes but just what I 
could carry in my pack. The 
dogs was carrying all they 
could. That little dog can 
pack forty pounds,” and she 
pointed to a small half-bull 
terrier. ‘‘ You’d be surprised, 
to look at him. 

“Billy got an Indian to 
help us as far as the lake last 
night, and there was a piece 
of canvas there we used for 
a tent, and we had our fur 
robe. Still, there was the ore 
to bring out, and the nails 
and oakum for the boat, so 
we only brought just what we 
could do with till we get to 
Dawson. 
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‘We wouldn’t have come out so early 
only our flour was most out,” she added. 


[It was the Fourth of July and we were 

on Canadian soil but our feeling of 
nationalism and patriotism was all but 
forgotten for the time in the still deeper 
human emotion of this meeting in the 
wilderness; for this was the first woman 
that I had met sharing the hard life of a 
prospector in the hills, and I was the 
first white woman whom she had seen in 
a year. Not since she had come up the 
river from Dawson with her husband the 
previous August had she had a woman to 





Building the boat in which to make the journey to Dawson 


talk to, and not since April had they 
heard a word of news from the “outside” 
world. 

We also were in need of a boat to go 
down the river. Indeed, we had already 
been waiting three weeks, half way on our 
three-hundred-mile journey to Yukon, 
for lack of a boat to proceed. We had 
been told that we surely should find a 
boat at Cafion City, the one “‘town” of 
the West River, for each spring the pros- 
pectors brought their outfits up this river 
from Dawson by poling boats. When we 
reached there, however, on the sixteenth 
of June, not one had yet arrived and the 
only one that had since come 
was too large for our purpose 
and too high-priced. With 
faith in this boat we had sent 
back the pack horses that had 
been the means of getting 
our outfit over the 125 miles 
which we had walked from 
civilization, and had sat down 
patiently to await either a 
boat or the coming of some 
man who should know how 
to build one. A man was 
due any day from Dawson, 
which lay 263 miles north- 
east. He wascoming in alone 
with a pack horse, by way of 
the Alaska- Yukon boundary. 
Another was expected from 
White Horse, 350 miles or 
eighteen days to the east. 
Still a third who understood 
boat building was the “orig- 
inal settler” of Cafion City, 
whose return from the south, 
by our route, was now a week 
overdue. Still, no one of 
them had come, and the other 
six inhabitants of the region, 
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all prospectors and miners, lacked either 
time or experience to help us build a boat. 
They had only three short months to work 
before the snow would come again. One 
had to make two trips of thirty-six miles 
to the head of the river, and two came and 
went between their food caches in “town” 
and their claims a few miles away. 

So we had waited, and at last this man, 
also a prospector, had chanced to come 
in, and in a cabin twenty miles away he 
and his wife, the only white woman in 
the entire region, lived their isolated 
lives. He had returned for his wife, and 
now we had met, on the day promised, 
five miles from ‘“‘town.” 

‘When I was in Dawson, I used to 
keep up in my reading pretty well, but 
it’s hard to do that, 
up here. I always 
bring some books 
and magazines up 
with me, and when 
I’m in town here 
the boys give me 
plenty to read; but 
Billy don’t take 
much interest in 
anything but his 
mining books, so I 
have to beinterested 
in ’em too. He sits 
up over them books 
till twelve o’clock 
at night.” 

Each day my ad- 
miration for her 
pluck and devotion 
grew, and as soon 
as I felt well enough 
acquainted with her 
I ventured to ex- 
press my thoughts. 

*T think it’s fine 
of you,” I said one day, “to stay up here 
with your husband.” 

“Some of my friends in Dawson 
tell me I’m foolish,” she said, “to have it 
so hard, instead of staying in Dawson in 
the winter, the way most of the women do. 
It was hardest when my father died, last 
September. I didn’t hear of it till 
Christmas Day.” 

“You'll like Dawson,” she continued, 
after a pause. “Icanearn one hundred dol- 
lars a month there cooking, or one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars in the laundry. 

“Them women in Dawson go out in the 
hills? I guess not. Why, they wouldn’t 
be seen in overalls. My sisters live back 
East, and they keep writing to me to 
come home. I went once—seven years 
ago—but I thought I should smother. It 
seemed to me just a place to die in, that’s 
all, and I told’emso. They were all that 
narrow-minded! and if one of ’em had a 
scratch on her knee, the whole family had 
to wait on her.” 


As soon as the snow left the ground, day 
after day she had shouldered her pack 
and had gone out with her husband in his 
search for gold. Rain or shine they had 
climbed the hills, with none but sheep 
trails, forded the streams, using their 
picks here, panning in a creek there, cook- 
ing and sleeping in the open, often with 
only a canvas for cover. They would 
stay out one, two or three days, return 
all the way to the cabin for more groceries, 
then be off again. 

My tent and outdoor “kitchen”’ were not 
far from the cabin that she and her husband 
now occupied, and sometimes she would 
come over several times a day for a chat. 

“You see I’m just hungry to talk to a 
woman,” she would say. “I haven’t had 
nobody but Billy to look at since March.” 


“Canton City, t 






Then the eternal feminine would out, in 
inquiries for the styles in sleeves and hair, 
and advice as to how she should trim her 
fur coat next winter. 


N my side I had constantly to ask her 
to solve some culinary riddle, and 
from her oven, unasked, she kept me 
supplied with bread. Camp-fire cooking 
has its difficulties, but I preferred it to 
cooking in a dark, hot cabin, and my 
sleeping bag in my tent on the ground 
was better than a bed indoors. The 
“town’”’ boasted of as many as eight log 
cabins, chiefly empty, and the cache that 
went with each; but in a land where for 
two months it was never dark and never 
cold, I preferred to live outdoors. 
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We were sitting as usual under the fly 
where for the first time in my life I was 
cooking my own food, washing my own 
clothes, hewing wood, and drawing water. 
For recompense, for the first time in my 
life I was experiencing the joy and refresh- 
ment of the great peace and freedom of 
the wilderness. I was learning its les- 
sons, learning the contentment and sim- 
plicity of the pioneers, who, instead of 
toiling at a desk to make more money to 
buy more things, prefer to reduce their 
wants and exercise their ingenuity in pro- 
viding for them. Calling no man master, 
monarchs of all they survey, for food, 
fuel, and shelter they need not money but 
only a gun and an axe. They will not 
have comfort at the price of freedom. 

Once for three days I had been the only 
inhabitant of this “city,” and for three 
weeks I had been the only woman in the 
camp. Far indeed from my eastern home 
did I feel; but to this woman merely to be 
among white people again seemed like 
coming into civilization. 

“We went into our creek in March,”’ she 
had told me, “‘and we ain’t seen anybody 
since, only the Indians and the Customs 
people. They was there on the seven- 
teenth of April and we ain’t seen any 
white people since. Still I always expect 
somebody, and I always like to be ready, 
so I always dress myself up every after- 
noon.” 

“You ought to see how nice we have 
things fixed up there. I keep my cabin 
just asnice! I havea clean spread on the 
bed, and I get so mad at Billy when he 
comes in all dirty and lays back on it! 
I have my china all fixed nice, too, with 
paper on the shelves and all. 

“There was three of the Customs peo- 
ple and I made ’em pretty comfortable in 
the tent, and they sat around and told me 








he one town of the White River” 





all the news from Dawson. When they 
was all asleep, I remembered I'd left my 
potatoes out there. There was ten little 
potatoes, an’ I’d been keeping ’em as 
careful as if they was babies, all winter. 
I'd brought ’em up from Dawson, an’ I’d 
taken ’em to bed with me nights, to keep 
*em from freezing. I was going to plant 
’em when spring came. Daytimes I 
kept ’em all wrapped up in fur. That 
night I’d forgotten ’em an’ they froze.” 

For neighbors there were the nomadic 
Indians of the region, half spoiled already 
by a civilization that kills off their game 
and saps their strength. 

“They’re as stealthy as the game,” she 
said. ‘“‘You don’t hear ’em come at all. 
You just look up an’ see ’em there, right in 
frontof you. Maybe 
they’ve been there 
ten minutes, watch- 
ing you, and they 
know just who’s in 
camp an’ all about 
you.” So she ram- 
bled on. 

“Poor things. I 
feel sorry for ’em, 
an’ Billy always 
brings ’em up tea 
an’ ammunition, 
and they bring us 
skins. They love to 
get calicoes for the 
squaws. One of ’em 
asked Billy to bring 
him three hundred 
yards this year. 
They haven’t any 
idea of quantity. 

“They mostly 
come round for food, 
and I give ’em what 
clothes I can too. I 
had a plush coat I didn’t like last year, an’ 
I gave it to Big Joe for his squaw, but he 
wore it himself and his squaw didn’t get 
it till he was through with it. We give 
to everybody that comes along half we’ve 
got, up here, and we don’t want no credit 
for it either. 


“TIXHE squaws think a lot of any little 

thing. Last year I brought up a 
china dish and gave it to one of ’em. It 
was real pretty and she was just a young 
thing. I says to her, ‘No break. All time 
keep,’ and she’s got it yet, though every- 
where she goes she’s got to pack it ’round 
with her. ; 

““When they kill a moose, they just 
move the moose to camp or the camp to 
the moose, whichever’s the least trouble. 
The squaws do all the moving, and they 
walk across them swamps full of nigger- 
heads [tufts of grass] with their packs and 
babies on their backs and never go in 
the water. ‘All time on top’ they say. 
Why, it took me five days to get rested 
from them twenty miles in here. I just 
couldn’t make it in one day, for the packs 
was pretty heavy, and them niggerheads 
always does beat me, and we wouldn’t 
*ve got across our creek at all only I was 
watching it. I says to Billy he’d better 
get all the stuff across and camp the other 
side, the night beforehand. He had to 
pack me across, and the next day the 
creek had raised so we'd ’ve had to wait 
two or three days to get across. 

“Sometimes the Indians bring their 
babies to me. Little Jack’s squaw has 
two. The littlest one’s only a year, but 
it understands just as well when I wash 
its face. I keep a rag just for them and 
the little thing goes right over toit. One 
day I washed its dress, and it was that 
pleased! Their mothers never wash ’em 
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at all. One day in the dead of winter, 
when her baby was only six weeks old, 
Johnson’s squaw had it outside with just 
a few rags on it and its legs all bare. 

““T make my own soap—and I’ve taught 
the Indians to make it and use it too,— 
but I have the hardest time to get Billy’s 
shirts clean.” 


pror three years now they had been in 
this West River country and every sum- 
mer they had made the long journey to 
and from Dawson for fresh supplies. 

“The worst part is them twenty miles 
we’ve just come from our cabin,” she said. 
I had been over ten miles of it, and had 
found it more of a water-way than a trail. 

*Tt’ll only take us five days to go down 
the river,” she continued, ‘‘unless we stop 
to hunt. We'll probably 
stop at the sheep lick 
to get some sheep so as 
to be sure and have meat 
all the way, and then 
we usually stop at one 
of the moose licks. We 
always like to take some 
fresh meat in to the 
people in Dawson.” 

To Dawson, with a 
swift current, was 
a short journey, but 
from Dawson was 
another story. The only 
boat that had come up 
during my six weeks of 
waiting for one had 
taken two men twenty- 
seven days to pole up, 
with only 1200 pounds 
for a load, and to pole 
up-stream was wet, cold, 
hard work, for the men 
had to wade or pole the 
whole 180 miles, in a 
river that came from a 
glacier and was there- 
foreicy, swift, aud gravel- 
laden. Sometimes, Mrs. ee 


Jenks said, she stayed “ This was the first woman I had met sharing the hard life of a 


in the boat. When there 

were bars, she walked 

beside the men as they tugged in har- 
ness. Men wanted ten dollars a day 
and their board to assist at such work. 
The last trip, in September, half way they 
had had to build for their outfit a cache 
high up from the inquisitive bears, and 
had proceeded on foot to Cafion City. 
Not until the freeze-up in November 
could her husband return with a dog-sled 
for the outfit, and the delay in relaying it 
all the long eighty miles to Cafion City 
and thence to their cabin “up on Bear 
Creek”’ had made it March before they 
finally got there. 


O they had worked doubly hard in the 
few months that remained,—and this 
year their efforts had been rewarded. 
At least, before we left Dawson the sus- 
picion had leaked out that they had made 
a strike, and that it was not solely for the 
flour but to record claims that they had 


come out. In spite of artful questions 
from those at Cafion City, all the way 
down the river they had congratulated 
themselves that this time, they “‘hadn’t 
told nobody nothing’—lest others in- 
vade their chosen region. Still it was 
evident that they considered the crystal- 
lized gold in their samples of quartz as 
unusually valuable. 

“Billy does his own assaying, Billy 
does,” she said one day. “Oh, yes, he 
understands that.” 


At last we sat in our open boat, “all 

aboard” for Dawson, 263 miles away. 
We were two women, three men, and 
three dogs. One of the men had just 
come up river by the trail, merely to de- 
liver a message. After nine long days 


prospector in the hills” 


afoot and alone, he was glad to handle a 
pole or a paddle in exchange for trans- 
portation. 

For seven days we swept on, in a cur- 
rent so swift that divided channels, 
shoals, snags, and sweepers each in turn 
seemed about to capsize us. Through a 
twenty-mile cafion where the river ran 
twelve miles an hour, through cross 
currents without number, on, on we 
swept. At times the woman’s face would 
grow white with fear. Then she would 
shut her eyes and hold on tightly. Often 
the waves dashed over us, now at bow, 
now at side, but she did not flinch nor 
complain, just bailed on for an hour at 
a time. 

“Billy’s taught me to sit still and to 
keep quiet, when it’s bad,” she said. 
“And when I get wet, that’s the time I 
don’t say a word.” 

But when the water was smooth 








and with no snags ahead, she would 
chatter on. 

“What are you going to do with your 
money when you get it?” I asked one 
day. 

“Tm going to travel,” she replied. 

I thought of the big, shy man at the 
helm, and wondered whether he would 
consent to be dragged about from country 
to country, he who heard only “the call 
of the wild”; but I kept my own counsel. 
I had learned by her experience not to 
pry too far. One day she had asked a 
rather personal question of one of the 
men, to which he had replied, ‘‘ Now don’t 
get too inquisitive, or I'll be telling you 
my real name.” 

At nights and when it rained hard, we 
would camp in the timber. In camp she 
was the “boss,” in the 
boat he ruled. 

On the seventh day 
we at last floated into 
the waters of the Yukon, 
and in another ten miles 
came to a telegraph 
station. To the man 
and woman this cluster 
of five houses—called on 
the maps, MacDougal, 
—meant letters, friends, 
civilization. 

While I sought the 
telegraph, they went in 
for a cup of tea, which 
they sipped to the music 
of “Carmen” sung by 
Calvé, by means of a 
phonograph. Delays 
were considerable and 
we had still to make 
camp down river. The 
hour was late. 

“T’matfraid we’re keep- 
ing Mr. and Mrs. Jenks 
waiting,” I said to the 
man who had accom- 
panied me. 

“Say, her name isn’t 
Mrs. Jenks, it’s Mrs. Wil- 
son,” he answered. ‘I 
know, because I saw it 
on her mail which I brought up from 
Dawson. I’ve been having the hardest 
time to get my tongue around to calling 
her Mrs. Jenks all this time.” 

‘Do the people in Cafion City know?” 
I asked. 

“Oh, yes. It’s what we call a Klondike 
marriage. She has a husband over the 
‘other side. He treated her bad and she 
tried to get a divorce, but she couldn’t.” 

At eleven o’clock the next night, as the 
twilight was fading, we made Dawson. 
On the next day, in a comfortable hotel, 
the chamberman was making my bed. 

**Was there any women up where you 
come from?” he asked. 

““Yes,”’ I answered, “there was one, the 
one that came down the river with us, 
Mrs.—Jenks.” 

**Wilson,” said he, in the same breath. 
“Did they get married up there? Guess 
not. Wasn’t anybody to marry ’em.” 





AMERICA has had a few great philosophers. One of them 1s William 


James. 


His influence ts great not only because of his profound 


thinking as expressed in his writings, but because of the beneficent 


enfluence of his personal Izfe. 


He blessed every life that he touched. 


In next week’s issue there will be the true story of how he helped 


one woman to live a hard life better, and with greater happiness 
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compelling sport; it isa tremendous 

gamble. It is a business that neces- 
sitates an enormous capital; it is a sport 
which holds the attention of millions 
through the greater part of the twelve 
months of the year. It is a gamble at 
which a man may lose a hundred thousand 
dollars in the short period of five or six 
months. It is a game in which the man 
who starts with a hundred or two hundred 
thousand dollars is called a “piker.” 
This last statement applies, of course, 
strictly to the owners of major league 
clubs. 

It is a business from which the returns 
are smaller, in proportion to the outlay, 
than the returns of any other business 
of magnitude. There are 12 cities repre- 
sented in the National and American 
leagues and the cost of the 16 fields (each 
league contains eight clubs, New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston and St. 
Louis having representative teams in 
each organization) totals something like 
$10,000,000. The American public de- 
mands the latest in stands and other 
appointments and the club owners, in 
obedience to the flood of public opinion, 
expend generously. A baseball park isn’t 
like a theater. A theater can be operated 
through the greater part of the year 
while a baseball diamond is used for but 
77 games. The park is idle through five 
months of the year and the greater part 
of two more, and half of the remaining 
time is spent in visiting other cities. 

Here are some figures which were fur- 
nished by an American League club owner. 
They are conservative: 


— is a business; it is a 


Money Spent: 
PIGMOUN: AAIEIIOS 6 oho e co wet ccssiewie sane $80,000 





Traveling expenses, each season ..... 15,000 
Southern training trip (expenses of 40 
players as wellas coaches, manager, 
newspapermen, trainer, etc. ...... 10,000 
Cost of purchased players .......... 25,000 
Cost of scouting system............. 15,000 
Salaries of office help including 
secretary, business manager, assist- 
ants, stenographers, ticket-sellers, 
PIOUMGRECTCR, CLC. 2 osc. cee c cease 10,000 
PMCMRIIIIE oh a sors wreicic de kee elo 2,500 
REICGUEPE COME 5 c/a) onion oeues tee ae 1,000 
PMN eR G Seo rs ore ag $158,500 


There you have in round numbers, 
the yearly cost of maintaining a major 
league club. The teams draw their 
earnings from the receipts and approxi- 
mate figures would prove that it takes 
slightly more than $1,200 a day to main- 
tain a club. When we consider that the 
entire schedule is seldom played out it 
can be understood that a day idle is 
usually a day lost. That is the one and 
the principal reason why the owner of a 
major league club despairs when his team 
is loaded with postponements and is forced 
to play double-headers. 


[? is absolutely necessary that the 

teams perform before average daily 
crowds of 5,000. It doesn’t fatten the 
pocketbook of the owner of the home club 
to have the team work before 2,000 or 
3,000, or 4,000 persons. The visiting club 
gets a definite and previously affixed share 
of the receipts. The league takes two and 
one-half cents from each ticket sold and 
the visiting club splits even on the twenty- 
five and fifty-cent tickets. All tickets sold 
for prices above fifty cents each are split 
so the club owner takes the extra amount 
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above twenty-five cents. So, he finds a 
way out even on the small crowds. 

If a team is out of the race for the 
pennant it ceases to attract attention. 
But the owner cannot reduce his expenses. 
Rather, he is forced to increase them. 
He must purchase new material to 
strengthen his club. The ordinary player 
taken from the minors costs the purchaser 
from $2,500 to $4,000. Young stars bring 
almost unbelievable amounts. There is 
Marty O’Toole who cost the Pittsburgh 
club $22,000. The New York National 
league club paid $11,000 for “Rube” 
Marquard. Larry Chappell went to the 
Chicago White Sox in exchange for $18,- 
000 and Russell Blackbourne cost the 
same club $11,000. The New York 
Highlanders paid $18,000, or its equiva- 
lent, for Maisel, an infielder and Cleveland 
gave up $12,000 that it might secure 
Cullop, a pitcher. -Salaries have become 
very high and the competition of the 
Federal League has made them higher. 
Men like Cobb, Speaker, and Johnson 
draw in the neighborhood of $15,000. 
If the manager disagrees with his players 
he gets into trouble. Cobb is, without 
question, the most temperamental man 
in baseball. A spectator in New York 
yelled an insult to him a couple of seasons 
ago and instead of permitting the remark 
to go unchallenged, as thousands of 
players before him had done, Cobb went 
into the stands and engaged in a fist 
fight with his tormentor. Following 
this he was suspended by President Ban 
B. Johnson, of the American League and 
then the entire Detroit team went on 
a strike—the first one in organized base- 
ball. Manager Hugh Jennings was forced 
to impress twelve “‘strike-breakers”’ into 
the service and in Philadelphia, a day or 
so afterwards, this handful of disorganized 
and inexperienced players was routed 
by the Athletics. The game of the fol- 
lowing day was called off because of the 
burlesquing of the sport. 


ror the owner of a losing club the 
returns for the season are, of course, 
considerably smaller than the box office 
receipts of a winning club. As an illustra- 
tion, here is how the American League 
clubs stood in receipts in 1913: Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland, Boston, Chicago, 
Detroit, Washington, New York and 
St. Louis. It will be seen that Phila- 
delphia, with the smallest pay-roll of any 
American League club, took in the most 
money. Detroit and Washington main- 
tained expensive clubs and they were far 
down in the standing. If the losing 
owner expects to continue in the game he 
is obliged to purchase new players. He 
is forced to maintain an elaborate system 
of scouting. The Detroit club of the 
past year or two has been an illustration 
of this. This team won pennants in 
1907, 1908, 1909, but in 1912 and 1913 
it finished sixth in the race for the flag. 
The owners were forced to go out and 
buy players despite the fact that they 
already had a very expensive team. The 
Washington club up to 1912 was one of the 
“farce” clubs of the major leagues. 
Then Clark Griffith took the managerial 
reins and by a few wise expenditures 
made the club almost a pennant winner. 

The Detroit club was at one time in a 
position much similar to the one faced 
by Washington in 1912. Back in 1907, 





when the Tigers were fighting for their 
first pennant, Hugh Jennings, a new man- 
ager in the league, realized that he must 
have a first baseman of major league 
caliber. Jennings learned that Claude 
Rossman had been placed in the market 
by Cleveland but the latter club wanted 
$3,500 for Rossman’s release. Jennings 
didn’t care to spend this amount and he 
held off for several days while trying to 
influence the Cleveland club owners to 
accept $3,000 as a fair price. Then came 
the day when the string had to be cut; 
Jennings had his back to the wall; he 
had to buy. He paid the price; Rossman 
came to Detroit; he stepped into the 
breach, plugged it, and the world knows 
the rest. The Tigers won another pen- 
nant in 1908 and Rossman was largely 
instrumental in the victories. He un- 
doubtedly earned $100,000 for his owners. 

A club can easily waste money. 

In the fall of 1907 Detroit drafted 
“Donie”’ Bush, a diminutive infielder, 
from the Fort Wayne ciub in the Central 
League. The draft price was $500 and 
the Detroit officials, after listening to the 
advice of Bill Donovan, its star pitcher, 
and Matty McIntyre, one of its star 
outfielders, decided Bush was too small to 
stand the pressure of the major leagues, 
and the draft was cancelled. The next 
spring Bush went to the Indianapolis team 
in the American Association; he developed 
into a star and in the fall of that season 
Detroit paid $6,000 for his release. 

Connie Mack, manager and part owner 
of the Philadelphia Athletics, is known as 
one of the most astute men in baseball. 
The times he has been roped are few, yet-— 


Ne heer years ago there was a re- 
markable infielder named Nichols 
in the Southern League. Mack, feeling 
the need of such a player, went in person 
to the city where Nichols was playing. 
He took a seat in the grandstand, back 
of the catcher and during the course of 
the game was recognized. 

“Pretty nifty infielder, eh?” 
stranger as he nudged Mack. 

“Who do you mean?” grunted Mack. 

“That boy Nichols, of course.” 

“Oh!” 

“President Ebbets, of the Brooklyn 
club, has offered $2,500 for him,” sug- 
gested the stranger. 

Mack refrained from answering but 
immediately after the game the sale of 
Nichols to the Philadelphia Americans 
was announced. And the purchase price 
was $5,000. 

Nichols later drifted out of the major 
leagues. He never returned. Mack, 
shrewd observer, had given up $5,000 
for a player who was but a puff in the 
winds of fame. 

The best judgment is far from infallible 
—although it is expected to be. Several 
years ago the Detroit club turned Jimmy 
Archer, the star catcher of the Chicago 
Cubs, back to the minors. The Pitts- 
burgh club, of the National League, had 
previously done the same thing. Neither 
Hugh Jennings nor Fred Clarke had seen 
in Archer the promise of probably the 
best catcher of all time. In the season 
that followed but one club put in a 
drafting slip. 

Yes, it is a gamble; and, with the Fed- 
erals in the field, the stakes are larger 
than they have ever been before. 


said a 
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Local Pride 





THE letters that our readers write in from various parts of the country are often 


more illuminating than literary efforts. 


They are like casual conversation between 


friends, and throw sidelights on all sorts of matters of interest, local and national. 
We intend to publish frequently a page of such letters from all parts of the country 


Politics in Kansas 


From reading the WreEkty I believe 
that you are to some extent misinformed 
regarding the political situation in Kan- 
sas. I hope that this letter will reach 
you and that you will read it. I venture 
‘to intrude an opinion because, through 
many years as political reporter for va- 
rious Milwaukee papers, at Milwaukee, 
Madison, Wis., and at Washington, I 
possibly developed some capacity for 
forming political judgments. 

You must be in communication with 
my good friend William Allen White, 
and have accepted his dope as gospel. 
Now “Old Bill’’, as he is affectionately 
known in this state,is a very brilliant ad- 
vocate of any cause, but a mighty poor 
judge of actual conditions, as are most 
brilliant advocates. 

The defection from the Republicans to 
the Bull Moosers in this state is not nearly 
as great as White thinks. Bill is misled 
by his enthusiasms. I do not say this as 
an opponent of his opinions, but quite 
otherwise, for I was a progressive Re- 
publican in Wisconsin, and a supporter 
of the La Follette program there before 
White ever heard of anti-pass laws or 
primary elections. Bill is a rather recent 
convert and is as extreme in his propa- 
ganda as such generally are. 

There has been a tremendous return 
to the Republicans of men who voted for 
Roosevelt in this state. Much of that 
vote was simply a protest against the 
nomination of Taft and the methods by 
which it was obtained. The progressive 
element is in complete control of the Re- 
publican party in this state, and many 
thousands of them cannot see any reason 
for forming a new organization. They are 
going to stay with it and you will find my 
judgment vindicated by the election. 

Bristow was sent to the Senate largely 
through the efforts of White in crystal- 
izing the progressive sentiment in the 
Republican party in Kansas. Bristow 
has made good, even White admits it. 
Now White is trying to pull Bristow down 
—apparently simply because Bristow 
will not wear the Bull Moose label. It 
is the only reason White gives. 

The Democratic party in this state is 
reactionary. Their continued hold on 
power will simply be to turn back the 
clock. If Bristow is defeated he will be 
succeeded by a reactionary Democrat. 
Murdock has no possible chance of elec- 
tion. Is this a desirable event? Does 
it matter what party label Bristow wears 
as long as he makes good, as long as he 
correctly represents the progressive sen- 
timent of the state? 

Ropney A. Eiwarp, 
Castleton, Kansas. 


Good for Texas 


In the issue of Harprer’s WEEKLY for 
March 7, 1914, you have an editorial en- 
titled, “Colleges in Virginia.” In this 
article you seem to treat Virginia as the 
leading state of the South in education, 
while at the same time you point out the 
fact that the state makes little or no pro- 
vision for the higher education of women. 
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It occurs to me that you will perhaps 
be interested to know that Texas has 
from the time of the opening of our state 
university, thirty-one years ago, received 
women students on precisely the same 
terms as men. At the present time out 
of a total student population of 2,503, 
760 are women. Women are enrolled in 
all courses offered in the University ex- 
cept certain branches of Engineering. 
We have women students in Law, Medi- 
cine, Architecture, Education, Domestic 
Science, Music, Business Training, Agri- 
culture, and other regular academic work. 

Texas not only provides training for 
women in the university, as set forth in 
the previous paragraph, but it also~ sup- 
ports a college of industrial arts with an 
attendance of 500 women, where special 
training is afforded in standard courses 
of Domestic Science offered in such insti- 
tutions as the Teachers’ College of Colum- 
bia University. In addition, there are in 
operation in Texas four state-supported 
normals with an aggregate attendance of 
nearly 3,000 students, the larger per cent. 
of whom are women. These six institu- 
tions send out, as you can well imagine, a 
large body of teachers into the public 
schools of Texas each year. Texas now 
contains 165 high schools and academies 
of such rank as permits them to become 
affiliated with the University of Texas; 
that is, we receive students from them 
without entrance examinations. 

Yours sincerely, 
Joun A. Lomax, 
Secretary of the University of Texas. 


When the Lid Came Off 


Indianapolis has a number of munici- 
pal milksops and a mutt mayor. It is 
one of those bad little good towns, made 
good by restraint and restriction. — If 
you should visit us, we would offer this 
bashful explanation: ‘‘Yes, the lid is 
tight, but if you know where to go. . . !” 
(Wink!) I do not refer to the red lights 
particularly. There are many red and 
loose lips parading the streets. But visit 
our restaurants—no music allowed, etc. 
Either this is a solution or silliness that 
ignores the real issues. I do not know, 
but this followed: 

A new hotel was opened here Saturday. 
People got drunk, but not like gentlemen 
and ladies. It was sudden license and 
someone winked a tolerant eye and was 
““machined”’ to close the other. It was 
the natural recoil that shot from the 
clamped lid, for certainly the opening of 
a hotel is in itself no reason to get drunk, 
even like perfect gentlemen and ladies. 
It was a restless longing and the single 
standard of immorality suddenly real- 
ized, immoral because the scene was vul- 
gar. Nothing but champagne was sold. 

In the gold and white dining-room, with 
its high, rounded French windows rising 
from the ground up. On the street 
black silhouettes, some ragged, were 
pasted against this golden night-glow, 
gazing within. But those whom the 
scene embittered were sapped of the vi- 
tality to follow the impulse. No bricks 
were thrown. I do not regret that, for 
it would not have answered the question. 


I do not know the answer. People need 
stimulation, it seems, even in the mild and 
healthy West where we concoct the stim- 
ulant after the recipe of the Wild East. 

: THEODORE STEMPLE, JR. 


Coal Smoke and Bath-Tubs 


The writer may be prejudiced, but to 
his mind the city of Pittsburgh is one of 
the most interesting cities of the present 
day, in that it reflects, as it were, the 
spirit of this most commercial era. 

For fifty miles out of Pittsburgh, along 
her rivers, there is nothing to be seen, 
practically, but mammoth blast fur- 
naces, rolling mills, coal and coke plants, 
foundries, machine-shops, and other in- 
dustries of kindred character. Take the 
valley of the Monongahela, for instance. 
To my mind, it is the greatest manufac- 
turing valley in the world. On its banks 
lie Homestead, where armor-plate for 
the great battleships for the world is 
rolled; Braddock, which contains the 
great Edgar Thompson steel works, where 
Andrew Carnegie laid the foundation of 
his great fortune in making steel rails; 
Duquesne; McKeesport, where the larg- 
est tube plant under one roof in the world 
is located, covering 100 acres; lining the 
river bank for miles and miles, running 
southerly towards the West Virginia 
state lines, at Clairton, Monessen, Don- 
ora, Monongahela City, Charleroi, vast 
manufacturing plants pour forth their 
products for shipment to all parts of the 
world. A journey down the Ohio river, 
westward, and up the Allegheny river, 
northward, reveals the same character- 
istics, for forty miles and more. 

Journeying by night through the vast 
Connellsville coke region towards the 
West Virginia state line, one sees, shining 
far away in the night, the gleam of thou- 
sands upon thousands of coke ovens. 
From the Connellsville district alone, the 
richest coke producing center in the world, 
over 12,000 car-loads of coke are shipped 
every week. 

Is it generally known that it was in 
Pittsburgh where the development of 
sanitary utilities took place, and that to- 
day bath-tubs and sanitary appliances 
made in Pittsburgh are in the palaces of 
the King of England at Windsor, Bal- 
moral and Sandringham, in the palace of 
the King of Spain at Santander, the palace 
of the Shah at Teheran, and in the Im- 
perial Palace at Tokio? 

To visit the great workshops in the 
Pittsburgh district by night is like an en- 
chanted Dante’s “Inferno.” The novice 
can scarcely believe his eyes, that men 
have produced and devised mechanical 
appliances which perform the work they 
actually doperform. The machinery seems 
to be endowed with human attributes. It 
positively appears uncanny. Those who 
have never visited a great steel mill, have 
never seen armor plate rolled, or steel 
rails, or the manufacture of tubing nor 
seen the vast coke fields at night, have 
yet to undergo an experience which 
they will carry with them for many, 
many days. 

J. F. Vicker, 
Pittsburgh. 
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What They 
Think of Us 


The New York Herald 


It would be surprising if fair minded 
men everywhere did not share in the in- 
dignation of an army aroused by the 
series of articles appearing in HarPrer’s 
WEEKLY under the misleading title of 
the “Honor of the Army.” This de- 
plorable effort to breed discontent in the 
service and to break down its morale and 
discipline has excited deep and justified 
resentment wherever the truth is known, 
and a significant expression of this is the 
summary exclusion of that journal from 
army and navy clubs. 


The New York World 


The Army and Navy Club, of course, 
is acting entirely within its rights in ex- 
cluding Harper’s Weekty from the 
club. It might do so for any one of a 
hundred reasons, and no one could ques- 
tion its power to deprive its members of 
the privilege of reading that periodical. 

But because some of the statements 
printed in the series of articles on the 
army by Charles Johnson Post displease 
the club does not disprove them. Are 
they true or are they not true? The 
club cannot change the facts by excluding 
one paper or a dozen papers. 

If 47,000 men have deserted from the 
army in ten years, that in itself is a se- 
rious situation. If there was a large in- 
crease in the number of desertions last 
year, it is a matter that deserves public 
consideration. 

What are the conditions that cause so 
many young men, selected with great 
care all over the country, to become fel- 
ons in the eyes of the law and to risk long 
terms of imprisonment rather than serve 
out their terms of enlistment? What 
is there in the life of the soldiers, or the 
treatment they receive while in the army, 
to drive them to desert by thousands 
every year? 

The facts must be met frankly. They 
cannot be met by cancelling the subscrip- 
tion of a service club to a_ periodical. 
The army costs over $1 per head in taxes 
for every man, woman and child in the 
United States. If it shelters wrongful 
conditions or abuses requiring correction, 
the public is entitled to know the full 
truth. It is folly to ignore or try to sup- 
press statements taken from the records. 
Can Congress afford to ignore them or 
countenance their suppression? 


David H. Wallace, New York. 

As for the Mary Austin articles, I feel 
indebted to you for their publication. 
If my small circle of friends is any cri- 
terion, the articles will cause a great deal 
of discussion and attract a great many 
readers to what some of us feel is the most 
“worth while” publication of the day. 
I know that I have been working under 
pressure for months now, living part of 
the time on three hours’ sleep a day, but 
I have always found time for Harrsrr’s 
WEEKLY. 

The Austin articles seem to express, as 
I heard a newspaper man say, the feelings 
of the best women in America upon the 
subject of monogamy. I congratulate 
you upon their publication. 














Our Monthly Income Policy 
Insures Your Insurance 


F course you know that the claim 

under any insurance policy in any 
established old-line company like the 
Postal Life, will be 
settled according to 
contract. 

&* 

Next to government 
itself, Life Insurance 


UT such need not be the case- 

You intended the insurance to 
take your place and to supply the 
steady income you 
supplied, or a por- 
tion of it at least. 


* 
You can provide 
now for that very 


is the safest of all Net Cost Low in the thing simply by ar- 
institutions, and POSTAL LIFE ranging a Monthly- 
your beneficiary — Ist. ee Income Policy. 
wife or daughter, let ranging, onwhole-life policies, upto wm» 
us say—will get 40% Then your benefi- 
what’s coming — and ciary—wife, daugh- 
promptly. ers the frat year. to ter, son, or parent 
Dividends "and “Omen —will get the pro- 
But the all-important pense Savings covered by the ceeds in monthly 


question for you to 
consider is: ‘*What 


payments for life 


ider is: GL% or for a term of 
will she do with the 


guaranteed dividends go to 


years, as you may 


money?’’ Policyholders in subsequent specify. 


years. 


= e.... nes contingent 

policy-dividen basec i ; 
Does she know how reduce the earnings, naa Gees And your benefici- 
to hold on to it? Will os the cost each year after ary can’t get it in 


she invest it safely? 
Will her investment 
continue safe ? 


Or will she let some 
relative or friend or promoter handle 
the money for her ? 

& 
And will there be any of it left at the 
end of one or two years, or five at the 
latest ? 

a 
If not, all your thoughtfulness, and 
sacrifice, and expenditure, will have 
gone for naught, or nearly so. 

om 


You didn’t insure your insurance. 





any other way, and 

—best of all—no- 

body else can get it. 
Sd 


It is a trusi, not 
administered by one or more individu- 
als, but by a perpetual corporation 
subject to governmental control. 

a» 
Any judge, any reputable lawyer, or 
court official will recommend a Monthly- 
Income Policy, since they have so 
often seen the proceeds of insurance 
frittered away with resultant poverty 
and suffering. 

am 
Better insure your insurance. 


Why Not Investigate? 


Of course, the Postal Life issues all the standard forms — 
Whole Life, Limited-Payment Life, Endowment, Joint-Life, 
and Child’s Welfare : all these are yours to choose from. 

But what we think you will be especially interested in knowing about is 
our Monthly-Income Policy, and how much it will cost you to make sure 


that your beneficiary will receive an income of from $10 to $500 a month 
throughout life or for a fixed term—let us say twenty years. 


























Call at the Home Offfice 


or simply write and say: STRONG POSTAL POINTS 
? 7 First: Standard policy- 
** Mail full particulars seserves, Row nearly 
$10,000, 000. Insurance 

about your Monthly - In- in force nearly $50,000,000. 
come Policy as mentioned Second: Ofd-line legal 
s reserve insurance—DO 
in fraternal or assessment. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY | #rtssens approved By 
for April 11.”’ 


And be sure to give: and subject to the United 
States Postal Authorities. 
LL Your full name. Fifth: High medicai 
° standards in the selection 
2. Your occupation. of risks. 

Sixth: Policyholders 
3. ™— exac t date of Health ‘Bureau afranges 
3 Sun cok 6 if de- 

. na: ear, 

POSTAL LIFE BUILDING 4. Your beneficiary’s name sired. ' 


and date of birth. 





the State Insurance De- 


Fourth: Operates under 











Official information with exact figures will be promptly for- 
warded —by mail. No agent will be sent to visit you; the 
benefit of his commission goes to you because you deal direct. 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WM. R. MALONE, President 


35 NASSAU STREET 


NEW YORK 
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NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 














HESE incomparable sweets are the most universally popular of 

all dessert confections. Whether served at dinner, afternoon tea 
or social gathering, Nabisco Sugar Wafers are equally delightful and 
appropriate. In ten-cent tins: also in twenty-five-cent tins. 


ADORA 


Another dessert delight. Wafers of pleasing size and form with a 
bountiful confectionery filling. Another help to the hostess. In 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 






















































< ully Equipped 
Pt Moore Miltiple Exhaust 





There is a great similarity between 
men and motor cars 

Manyacar has found favor through its paint job; in facta good fin- 
ishing department is the salvation of poor construction; for a while. 

Many automobile concerns have gained confidence by assumed sincerity 
in their products. 

We do not want you to buy a Howard car because of what our adver- 
tising man has to say about it; we want you to buy it because you feel it is 
the best car you can get for the money you are willing to spend. 

We want you to judge us and our products; our sincerity and our respon- 
sibility solely upon your own knowledge of human nature 

Both the Howard ‘‘ six’? for $2375 and the Lexington ‘‘four’’ for $1335 
represent the best values we are able to build into them at these prices. 

If you are going to buy an automobile as a result of your investigation; 
you will not be fully informed unless you have been ‘‘ carried off’’ in the 
Howard “‘six’’ or the Lexington ‘‘ four.” 

Send today for our catalog which will tell you fully and completely the 
way Lexington-Howard cars are built and what we put into them. 




















THE LEXINGTON-HOWARD CO., 122 Main St., Connersville, Ind. 











Finance 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


| Value of the St. Paul Securities 
| a ano fourteen thousand per- 


sons own the $232,623,100 stock 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway Company, which has re- 
cently been charged by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with misstating 
its accounts by no less than $4,600,000 


| in one year. How many thousand in- 


vestors both in this country and in France 
have bought the company’s $300,000,000 
of bonds there is no telling. Indirectly 
hundreds of thousands of persons should 
be interested in this as in all other large 
railroad systems. Three life insurance 
companies alone own $15,000,000 of the 
bonds. One company, the Mutual, has 
19,000 shares of the preferred stock. One 
university, Harvard, has 1775 shares. 
Enough has been said to show that St. 
Paul affairs are of vital concern to many 
investors, large and small. 

When it became known a few weeks 
ago that Commissioner Harlan had issued 
a long report severely condemning the St. 
Paul for its accounting methods, the stock 
naturally was slammed down five or six 
points, and a general overhauling of views 
regarding St. Paul was in order. How 
serious are these accusations and how 
much are the securities of St. Paul worth? 
Should they be regarded as good or bad 
investments? These are important ques- 
tions which may be answered in part at 
least. 

The St. Paul is one of those great rail- 
road systems which sprawl all over the 
upper Mississippi Valley, connecting 
such cities as Chicago, Milwaukee, Omaha, 
Kansas City, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and 
Duluth, and with a long history of profit- 
able operation made possible by nature’s 
generosity to the vast food-producing 
plains of the Middle West. Continuous 
dividends on the preferred stock date back 
to 1867, and the common stock also pre- 
sents an enviable record. Until a few 
years ago the St. Paul ranked in wealth 
with its powerful neighbors the Burlington 
and the Northwestern, but an ambitious 
growth has strained its resources until it 
no longer can lay claim to a place in that 
mighty company. 


Growing Pains 


a” 1905 the St. Paul Company com- 

menced the construction of a line to the 
Pacific Coast, extending from a point in 
South Dakota on the Missouri River to 
Seattle, a distance of 1400 miles. The 
entire line was opened for traffic on Au- 
gust 1,1909. The Burlington and North- 
western systems have slowly stretched as 
far west as Wyoming, but there conserva- 
tism has halted them. Not so with the 
St. Paul. Its extension, 450 miles of 
which will soon be operated by electricity, 
was a subject of much special and general 
interest, and was a notable and worthy 
achievement, calculated to open up vast 
new territories and ultimately prove 
highly profitable. 

As Commissioner Harlan says, the re- 
sults of the operation of this new line must 
be regarded as very favorable. But the 
cost was stupendous, nearly two hundred 
million, and all manner of doubtful ex- 
pedients were resorted to in order to meet 
this cost without cutting dividends on the 
stock of the St. Paul company. Both 
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the common and preferred stock had 
long paid 7 per cent. in dividends, had 
been widely distributed as standard in- 
vestments among very wealthy capital- 
ists and small investors alike, and in 1906 
had sold as high as 19954 and 218 re- 
spectively. 


HE directors should have reduced 
the dividend during the period of 
strain, but they foolishly continued to 
pay 7 per cent. until 1912, when the rate 
was lowered to its present 5 per cent. fig- 
ure. The St. Paul has always been in the 
hands of distinguished men. | It has been 
regarded as a Rockefeller property and all 
the prestige that goes with “26 Broad- 
way” adheres to it. William Rockefel- 
ler, Henry H. Rogers and James Still- 
man were a trio that fairly breathed forth 
power. Added to this has been the sup- 
port of J. Ogden Armour, who at various 
times has held from 30,000 to 50,000 
shares of the stock. Then, too, Marshall 


Field owned St. Paul, and so does the | 


Harkness family, second only to John 
D. Rockefeller in ownership of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. “Silent”? Smith was 
at one time a great factor in its councils, 
and representatives of the old, conserva- 
tive Bliss, Geddes and Stewart families 
today sit on its board. Harriman bought 
$6,000,000 of the stock for his Union Pa- 
cific, and thus his prestige was lent to the 
St. Paul. Perhaps through him also the 
great life insurance companies made their 
investments. 

Although St. Paul stock is today wide- 


ly scattered, great quantities of it always | 
have been and probably still are owned | 


by “inside” groups. In 1908 or 1909 
the books showed 19,700 shares in the 
name of William Rockefeller, 16,800 in 


the name of Charles W. Harkness and | 


31,970 credited to a brokerage firm with 
offices in the Standard Oil building. No 
doubt the directors, being likewise large 
owners, put off year after year the disa- 
greeable task of reducing their own in- 
comes. To build its 1400 miles’ extension 
the St. Paul not only increased its stock, 
but put out bond issue after bond issue. 
Today it has about reached the point 
where further bond emissions will only 
excite criticism. . 


Trickery in High Places 


RIEFLY stated, one charge is that the 
St. Paul during the period of con- 
struction from 1905 to 1909 did not 





show on its reports any income for | 
carrying men and materials for the new 
ine, although it had a perfect right to | 


do so, but lumped all this income, about 
$4,600,000, in its report for 1909, which 
would otherwise have shown a very lean 
year, with only about 1 or 2 per cent. 
earned on the stock, although 7 per cent. 
was paid. This peculiar accounting also 
made the year 1910 look extremely bad 
by comparison, whereas it should have 
shown an increase of $2,000,000 over 
1909. The apparent falling off in 1910 
was explained by the company as being 
due to increased cost of labor, although 
Commissioner Harlan shows from the 
company’s own figures that labor cost 
less than in the previous year. 

President Earling has no explanation 
to make of these unpleasant charges ex- 
cept that the company’s old accountant, 
now dead, did not understand the rules of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
an excuse too palpably weak to be con- 
sidered. Even the Wall Street Journal, 
which cannot be accused of unfriendliness 
to the railroads, says it is worse than fu- 
tile. The Railway Age-Gazette, naturally 
a railroad organ, says the directors were 





**It’s just fun to clean with an ARCO 
WAND.” 


RCO WAND 


VACUUM CLEANER 





simple. 


Machine sets in basement 
or on lower floor. Suction 
pipe runs to each floor. 
ARCO WAND Vacuum 
cleaners, hose and tools 


tests. 


all large cities. 
Write 
Department 
. Price does not C-18 
include labor, connections 
and freight. 





AMERICAN RADIATOR (COMPANY. s. 2 











“The sweeping and lifting are just 
killing me.’”’ 


Stops all strain of cleaning 


Every man knows women should not lift or lug or push ‘about heavy 
pieces of furniture, and men would not permit it or let it be risked if 
at home when the daily cleaning work must be done. 
old broom-duster way there’s no escape from the struggle and strain, 


But with the 


the climbing and the reaching. 
There’s only one sure way out— 


With the ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner 
you need only point a long-handled alu- 
minum Wand at the lurking, feathery 
dust and gritty dirt to see it instantly 
disappear from under furniture, from 


mouldings, chandeliers, frames, upholstered furniture, mattresses, cracks and 
crevices. All the dirt, threads, paper bits, insect eggs, etc., are drawn through 
iron suction pipe, connecting at baseboard on each floor, to big disinfectant 
dust bucket attached to machine set in basement or in rear room. 
No lugging or dragging around a clumsy, inefficient portable cleaner— 
but you buy a correct, complete outfit that will work perfectly for 
many years to come—as long lasting as radiator heating. 


An unfailing Vacuum Cleaner 


ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner, by prolonging the durability of carpets, 
rugs, _hangings, upholstery, mattresses, furs, clothing, etc., causes the 
machine to soon pay for itself. 


Nothing to get out of order; extremely 


Monthly cost of electricity is trifling. 

The ARCO WAND is proving a great success in homes, apartments, 
churches, schools, stores, hotels, hospitals, restaurants, libraries, clubs, 
theaters, barns, garages, etc., for the past two years under most severe 
Requires no supervision or watching and is backed by our repu- 
tation and full guarantee. 


Write for free catalog. Public showrooms in 


816-822 
igan Ave. 
Chicago 


Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 








that is inconvenient, to us 


Send a Dollar Bill (' yu", bookseller, or FT) And Get 


| 





BRANDEIS’ 


OTHER 
PEOPLE’S 
MONEY 


And How the Bankers 
Use It 


Published in Harper's Weekly under the title 
BREAKING THE MONEY TRUST 


An incisive account of the evils of our 
credit system for the reader who doesn’t 
want either abstruse statistics or news- 
paper inaccuracies. Al) this book is 
important; don’t stop with one or two 
articles. The future of the country de- 
pends on a healthy system of credit and 
banking. Mr. Brandeis offers remedies. 


$1.00 net; postage extra. 








WU TING-FANG’S 


New Book 


America Through the 
Spectacles of an 
Oriental Diplomat 


The honest and naive opinions, dem- 
ocracy and shrewd common sense which 
endeared Dr. Wu to Washington are all 
evident in this book, which is written as 
if to explain these strange United States 
to the Chinese. Very little in our man- 
ners, customs and institutions has es- 
caped Dr. Wu, and his comment is in- 
spiring and thought-provoking as well 
as dryly humorous. Not a heavy work 
nor a collection of hasty “impressions.” 


Portrait and illustrations 
$1.50 net; postage extra 


wo AMERICAS 


By GEN. RAFAEL REYES 
Ex-President, Republic of Colombia 








The opening of the Panama Canal 
should begin a tremendous change in the 
relations of the United States and South 
America. American parents and sons 
alike will find new fields of oppor- 4 
tunity opening to them. oF.A. 
Gen. Reyes describes in detail the eco- ? * Stokes 
nomic and political situation of the Co., 
important countries, through which ¢° 449 Fourth 
he has recently completed a jour- ,# 
ney. He also tells of thrillin, . 
pd explorations. Fea Sgn ns kro illus 
Fully illustrated, $2.50 net. ? acacia 


4 


ven, 
New York City 


LAS DOS 
AMERICAS Poem rere ee ereseeeeeeeee 

(Spanish Edition of 

Above) $3.00 net. 
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No-Rim-Cut 


With All-Weather Tread 


Tire 





Costly 


Tires 


With Four Exclusive 
Features 
They Cost You Less 
Than Most Others 


During 1913, the prices on Good- 
year No-Rim-Cut tires dropped 28 per 
cent. Now numerous tires sell higher, 
and the question comes: Are they 
better tires? 


The Facts 


In several ways No-Rim-Cut tires 
are the costliest tires that are built. 
So costly that, in days of smaller out- 
put, their price was one-fifth higher 
than other standard tires. 


They are the only tires which are 
final-cured on air bags, to save the 
countless blow-outs due to wrinkled 
fabric. This one extra process—used 
by no one else—adds to our tire cost 
$1,500 daily. 


They are the only tires in which 
hundreds of large rubber rivets are 
formed to combat tread separation. 


They are the only satisfactory tires 
made so they can’t be rim-cut. They 
are the only tires which carry our 
double-thick All-Weather tread. 





(jooD“YEAR 








Mileage Limit 


No-Rim-Cut tires, on the average, 
give the limit of possible mileage. We 
say this after years of research and ex- 
periment, which have cost us $100,000 
per year. 


We say it because Goodyear tires 
have come to outsell any other. And 
they did it when most cars came 
equipped with odometers, on which 
men compared tire mileage. 


No; there are no better tires. It is 
easy to build tires worth less than 
Goodyears, but none can build tires 
worth more. 


We save by mammoth output, by 
efficiency and by modest profits. Our 
profit last year averaged 614 per cent. 
Those are the reasons for present 
Goodyear prices. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & 
RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


Toronto, Canada London, England 
BZ. 2 City, BRA. 2 





Dealers Everywhere 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 
(1484) 


_ afraid that the stockholders and the pub- 
| lic were not courageous enough or grown 











up enough to be told the truth. Even 
that leading Bourbon, the Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle, abates a little 
in its weekly denunciation of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and 
every force that interferes with wealth 
and privilege. 

In plain words the St. Paul has been 
“caught with the goods,” trying to bol- 
ster up its credit by deception. But all 
this took place four years ago. All these 

facts were extensively exploited in the 
newspapers at that time. The company 
was then widely criticized. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has merely 
added clearer details and official sanction 
to what was already known. If the “‘dis- 
closures” had come three or four years ago 
they would have done more good. The 
| Commission says that a more careful ob- 
servance of its rules is promised for the 
future and it adds: ‘‘We do not mean to 
be understood by anything here said as 
intimating that the St. Paul is not a val- 
uable property and is not achieving the 
' results reasonably anticipated for the ex- 
tension of its lines. A large traffic was 
offered to the Puget Sound line as soon as 
it was opened, and the evidence before us 
leads us to think that a correct showing 
of the operating results for the first year 
would have been most satisfactory.” 

| At present many feeders are being 
| built for the Puget Sound extension, and 
in time this road should develop a very 
large business. Heavy snow this winter 
promises large crops next summer. In 
1913 the St. Paul had $4,000,000 left after 
paying 5 per cent. on its common stock, 
none too large a surplus for such a big 
road. Earnings thus far this year are 
smaller, but with an active spring and 
summer may end up about aswell. There 
are those who believe the common stock 
will soon be restored to 7 per cent., but 
such a step would be unwise for several 
years to come unless earnings increase 
enormously and unexpectedly. 


Re bonds and preferred stock are safe 
enough. The preferred stock at 137 
yields 5.11 per cent. It has sold as high 
as 143 this year and 145 last year. Even 
in the panic of 1907 it did not fall below 
130, also the lowest price of last year, and 
back in 1906 it went as high as 218. In 
1913 there was a surplus of $10,000,000 
after preferred dividends. The general 
| mortgage 41% per cent. bonds may be had 
| to yield 4.40 per cent. on the investment. 
| These are practically a first mortgage 
bond on the 9425 miles of road, are legal 
| for New York savings bank investment, 
and are safe against any contingency. 
| Then there are the debenture 4s, yield- 
| ing about 4.70 per cent. These are issued 
in $100 denominations. They are not 
| secured by mortgage, but come ahead of 
the preferred stock. Last summer, they 
sold to yield 5 per cent. Of the com- 
| pany’s gross income, after expenses and 
taxes were paid, of $31,123,541 for the 
| year ended June 30 last, a sum of $11,- 
| 438,141 took care of all the bond interest. 
| It is clear therefore that unless the St. 
| Paul greatly increases its bonded debt, 
| all of its bonds are amply secured. 
| As for the common stock, the wise man 
| makes no predictions. It fell to 9534 
| on Commissioner Harlan’s broadside. 
| It is now at 100. Apparently any de- 
_cline much below par brings plenty of 
| buying, but the man who buys it for in- 
vestment much above par should make 
a pretty close study of the company’s 
| future needs and possibilities. 














“Mr. Brandeis’ 
Misrepresentation 


of the Investment 
Banker” 


In an article under 
this title Mr. Lawrence 
Chamberlain will answer 
Mr. Louis Brandeis, in 
MOODY’S MAGAZINE 
for April. 


You are fair minded 


You want to know 
both sides 


You have read what 
Mr. Brandeis said in 
Harper’s Weekly. 


Read MOODY’S MAGAZINE for 
April. Send 25 cents now and it will 
be mailed to your address. 


MOODY’S MAGAZINE 


35 Nassau Street, New York 




















BONDS 


for $10 down and $5 
a month you can buy 
a Railroad, City, 
State, Public Utility 
or Industrial Gold 
Bond to net from 4%to over 7%. Under our plan of 


Partial Payment Purchases 


you can buy one or more dividend bearing stocks 
or bonds, receiving the income while paying for 
the securities. No better way to keep your sur- 
lus well invested and earning income for you, 
rom 5% to over 7%. 
Write for Booklet 41. 





We will send it free with exceptionally strong list 
of $100 Bonds netting 5 to 7% which may be 
bought outright or on our Partial Payment plan. 


Sheldon & Sheldon 


32 Broadway New York 























Per Month Buys This 
isible Oliver Typewriter 


Less an Agen ices. 
Shipped on approval. If you 
k t, send us $4 a 


sending for because it tells you 

how tosave $41.50. It’s FREE. 
Typewriters Dist. cate 

166 R-70 N. Michigan Blvd,,Ohicago 














It is the aim of the publishers 
of HARPER’S WEEKLY to render 
its readers who are interested 
in sound investments the great- 
est assistance possible. 


Of necessity, in his editorial articles, 
Albert W. Atwood, the Editor of the 
Financial Department, deals with the 
broad principles that underlie legitimate 
investment, and with types of securities 
rather than specific securities. 


Mr. Atwood, however, will gladly an- 
swer, by correspondence, any request for 
information regarding specific invest- 
ment securities. Authoritative and dis- 
interested information regarding the 
rating of securities, the history of in- 
vestment issues, the earnings of prop- 
erties and the standing of financial 
institutions and houses will be gladly 
furnished any reader of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY who requests it. 

Mr. Atwood asks, however, that inquiries 
deal with matters pertaining to investment 
rather than to speculation. The Financial De- 
partment is edited for investors. 

All communications should be addressed to 
Albert W. Atwood, Financial Editor, Harper’s 
Weekly, McClure Building, New York City. 






































BERT DINGLEY DRIVING A KING CAR ON THE BIG AQUEDUCT SIPHON ACROSS BouQguET CANON, Los ANGELES 


This Driver Knew His KING 





He new its perfect balance, its “‘sure footedness’’, its powerful engine, its positive 
brakes, its absolute responsiveness; he Azew this feat was possible with a KING. 

Such a venturesome drive is not recommended as a daily pastime, but every 
KING owner will be interested in this additional proof of the KING’S “‘ faith 
to its trust’’—and every prospective owner will find a further reason for con- 
fidence in his purchase of — 


“‘The Car of No Regrets’’ 


$ 1 09 5 WITH EQUIPMENT— Famous Ward Leonard Starting and 
Lighting System, $100 net additional. Prices F.O.B. Detroit. 


Cantilever Rear Springs; Long Stroke Motor; 30-35 Horse Power; Unit Power Plant; 
Three Point Suspension; Center Control; Gemmer Steering Gear; Complete Electric 
Lighting; Left Hand Steer; Full Floating Rear Axle; Hyatt Roller Bearings; Stromberg 
Carburetor; 18-inch Steering Wheel; Rain-vision Wind Shield; Silk Mohair Top; 
Electric Horn; 112-inch Wheel Base; 20-inch Rear Doors; Complete Equipment. 


DEALERS, INVESTIGATE! We may have a proposition for your district. 


KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 1300-1324 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 


New York Agency and Showroom, Broadway at 52d Street. Service Department, 244-252 West 54th Street 
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The smoke 
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Distinctively Individual— 15¢ the package 


